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PERCIVAL    KEENE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  arrived  at 
Funchal,  we  found  that  our  orders  were  for 
the  West  Indies  :  we  stayed  one  day  to  take 
in  wine,  and  then  hove  up  the  anchor,  and  went 
on  to  our  destination.  We  soon  got  into  the 
trades,  and  run  them  fast  down  till  we  arrived 
at  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  where  we  found 
the  admiral,  and  delivered  our  despatches.  We 
were  ordered  to  water  and  complete  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  we  were  to  be  sent  on  a  cruize. 
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Tommy  Dott,  my  quondam  ally,  was  in 
disgrace.  He  had,  several  times  during  the 
cruize,  proposed  that  I  should  join  him  in  several 
plots  of  mischief,  but  I  refused,  as  I  did  not 
consider  them  quite  safe. 

"  You  are  not  the  keen  fellow  I  thought 
you  were,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  up  to  nothing 
now ;  there's  no  fun  in  you,  as  there  used  to  be." 

He  was  mistaken ;  there  was  fun  in  me,  but 
there  was  also  prudence,  and  from  what  I  had 
latterly  seen  of  Tommy  Dott,  I  did  not  think 
he  was  to  be  trusted. 

The  day  after  we  anchored  at  Carlisle  Bay, 
Tommy  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Old  Culpepper 
serves  out  plums  and.  suet  this  afternoon ;  I 
heard  him  tell  the  steward.  Now,  I  think  we 
may  manage  to  get  some — I  never  saw  better 
plums  on  board  of  a  ship." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  like  raisins  as  well 
as  you  do,  Tommy — but  what  is  your  plan  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  got  my  squirt,  and.  old  Cul- 
pepper   never    lights    more    than    one    of    his 
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purser's  dips  (small  candles)  in  the  steward's 
room.  I'll  get  down  in  the  cockpit  in  the 
dark,  and  squirt  at  the  candle — the  water  will 
put  it  out,  and  he'll  send  the  steward  for 
another  light,  and  then  I'll  try  and  get  some.,, 

It  was  not  a  bad  plan,  but  still  I  refused  to 
join  in  it,  as  it  was  only  the  work  of  one  person, 
and  not  two.  I  pointed  that  out  to  him,  and 
he  agreed  with  me,  saying  that  he  would  do  it 
himself. 

When  Mr.  Culpepper  went  down  into  the 
steward's  room,  Tommy  reconnoitered,  and 
then  came  into  the  berth  and  filled  his  squirt. 

Although  I  would  not  join  him,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
therefore  descended  the  cockpit  ladder  soon 
after  Tommy,  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  the 
foremost  part  of  the  cockpit,  where  it  was  quite 
dark. 

Tommy  directed  his  squirt  very  dexterously, 
hit  the  lighted  wick  of  the  solitary  candle,  which 
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fizzed,    sputtered,    and    finally    gave    up    the 


ghost. 


"  Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  "  what  can 
that  be  ?" 

"  A  leak  from  the  seams  above,  I  suppose," 
said  the  steward :  "  I  will  go  to  the  gallery 
for  another  light." 

"  Yes,  yes,  be  quick,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper, 
who  remained  in  the  steward's  room  in  the 
dark,  until  the  return  of  the  steward. 

Tommy  Dott  then  slipped  in  softly,  and  com- 
menced filling  all  his  pockets  with  the  raisins ; 
he  had  nearly  taken  in  his  full  cargo,  when,  some- 
how or  another,  Mr.  Culpepper  stepped  forward 
from  where  he  stood,  and  he  touched  Tommy, 
whom  he  immediately  seized,  crying  out, 
"  Thieves !  thieves  ! — call  the  sentry  ! — sentry, 
come  here." 

The  sentry  of  the  gun-room  door  went  down 
the  ladder  as  Mr.  Culpepper  dragged  out 
Tommy,  holding  him  fast  by  both  hands. 
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"  Take  him,  sentry — take  him  in  charge. 
Call  the  master-at-arms — little  thief.  Mr. 
Dott !     Hah— well,  we'll  see." 

The  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Tommy 
Dott  was  handed  from  the  sentry  to  the  master- 
at-arms,  and  taken  up  on  the  quarter-deck, 
followed  by  Mr.  Culpepper  and  his  steward. 

There  was  no  defence  or  excuse  to  be  made  : 
the  pockets  of  his  jacket  and  of  his  trowsers 
were  stuffed  with  raisins;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  his  pocket,  when  they  were  emptied  by  the 
master-at-arms,  was  found  the  squirt. 

As  soon  as  the  hue  and  cry  was  over,  and  all 
the  parties  were  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  the 
coast  was  clear,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  came  out  from 
my  hiding-place,  went  into  the  steward's  room, 
filled  my  handkerchief  with  raisins,  and  es- 
caped to  the  berth  unperceived;  so  that  while 
Tommy  Dott  was  disgorging  on  the  quarter- 
deck, I  was  gorging  below. 

Mr.  Dott  was  reported  to  the  captain  for  this 
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heinous  offence;  and,  in  consequence,  was 
ordered  below  under  arrest,  his  place  in  the 
captain's  gig  being  filled  up  by  me  ;  so  that  in 
every  point  of  view  Tommy  suffered,  and  I 
reaped  the  harvest.  What  pleased  me  most 
was,  that,  being  midshipman  of  the  captain's 
boat,  I  was  of  course  continually  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  coxswain,  Bob  Cross. 

But  I  must  not  delay  at  present,  as  I  have  to 
record  a  very  serious  adventure  which  occurred, 
and  by  which  I,  for  a  long  while,  was  separated 
from  my  companions  and  shipmates. 

In  ten  days  we  sailed  in  search  of  a  pirate 
vessel,  which  was  reported  to  have  committed 
many  dreadful  excesses,  and  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Our  orders  were 
to  proceed  northward,  and  to  cruize  off  the 
Virgin  Islands,  near  which  she  was  said  to  have 
been  last  seen. 

About  three  weeks  after  we  had  left  Carlisle 
Bay,  the  look-out  man  reported  two  strange 
sail  from  the  mast-head.     I   was  sent  up,   as 
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signal  mid,  to  examine  them,  and  found  that 
they  were  both  schooners,  hove  to  close  toge- 
ther ;  one  of  them  very  rakish  in  her  appear- 
ance. All  sail  in  chase  was  made  immediately, 
and  we  came  up  within  three  miles  of  them, 
when  one,  evidently  the  pirate  we  were  in 
search  of,  made  sail,  while  the  other  remained 
hove  to. 

As  we  passed  the  vessel  hove  to,  which  we 
took  it  for  granted  was  a  merchantman,  which 
the  pirate  had  been  plundering,  the  captain 
ordered  one  of  the  cutters  to  be  lowered  down 
with  a  midshipman  and  boat's  crew  to  take 
possession  of  her.  The  men  were  all  in  the  boat, 
but  the  midshipman  had  gone  down  for  his  spy- 
glass, or  something  else ;  and  as  it  was  merely 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  vessel  was, 
and  the  chief  object  was  to  overtake  the  pirate 
vessel,  to  prevent  the  delay,  which  was  caused 
bv  the  other  midshipman  not  being  ready,  Mr. 
Hippesley  ordered  me  to  go  into  the  boat 
instead  of  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  on  board 
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of  the  schooner,  to  make  sail   and  follow   the 
frigate. 

The  captain  did  say,  "  He  is  too  young,  Mr. 
Hippesley  ;  is  he  not  P11 

"  I'd  sooner  trust  him  than  many  older, 
Sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  first  lieutenant. 
"  Jump  in,  Mr.  Keene."  I  did  so,  with  my 
telescope  in  my  hand.  "  Lower  away,  my  lads 
— unhook,  and  sheer  off;1'  and  away  went  the 
frigate,  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate  vessel,  leaving 
me  in  the  boat,  to  go  on  board  of  the 
schooner. 

We  were  soon  alongside,  and  found  that 
there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  of  the  vessel ; 
what  had  become  of  the  crew,  whether  they 
had  been  murdered,  or  not,  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  but  there  were  a  few  drops  of  blood  on 
the  deck. 

The  vessel  was  an  American,  bound  to  one 
of  the  islands,  with  shingle  and  fir  planks ; 
not  only  was  her  hold  full,  but  the  fir  planks 
Avere   piled    up    on    each    side    of    the    deck, 
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between  the  masts,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  pirate  had,  apparently,  been  taking 
some  of  the  planks  on  board  for  her  own 
use. 

We  dropped  the  boat  astern,  let  draw  the 
fore  sheet,  and  made  sail  after  the  frigate, 
which  was  now  more  than  a  mile  from  us,  and 
leaving  us  very  fast. 

The  schooner  was  so  overloaded,  that  she 
sailed  very  badly,  and  before  the  evening 
closed  in,  we  could  just  perceive  the  top-gallant 
sails  of  the  Calliope  above  the  horizon  ;  but  this 
we  thought  little  of,  as  we  knew  that  as  soon 
as  she  had  captured  the  pirate,  she  would  run 
back  again,  and  take  us  out. 

There  were  some  hams  and  other  articles  on 
board,  for  the  pirates  had  not  taken  every 
thing,  although  the  lockers  had  been  all  broken 
open,  and  the  articles  were  strewed  about  in 
every  direction  in  the  cabin  and  on  the  deck. 

Just  before  dark,  we  took  the  bearings  of 
the  frigate,  and  stood  the  same  course  as  she 
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was  doing,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  a  plentiful 
meal,  to  which  we  did  justice.  I  then  divided 
the  boat's  crew  into  watches,  went  down  into 
the  cabin,  and  threw  myself  on  the  stand- 
ing bed-place,  of  which  there  was  but  one, 
with  all  my  clothes  on  ;  the  men  who  had  not 
the  watch  went  down,  and  turned  in  in  the 
cuddy  forward,  where  the  seamen  usually 
sleep. 

It  was  not  till  past  midnight  that  I  could 
obtain  any  sleep ;  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  I 
was  teazed  by  the  cockroaches,  which  appeared  to 
swarm  in  the  cabin  to  an  incredible  degree,  and 
were  constantly  running  over  my  face  and  body. 
I  little  thought  then  why  they  swarmed.  I  re- 
collect that  I  dreamt  of  murder,  and  tossing 
men  overboard  ;  and  then  of  the  vessel  being  on 
fire,  and  after  that,  I  felt  very  cool  and  com- 
fortable, and  I  dreamed  no  more;  I  thought 
that  I  heard  a  voice  calling  my  name ;  it 
appeared  that  I  did  hear  it  in  my  sleep,  but 
I  slept  on. 
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At  last  I  turned  round,  and  felt  a  splashing 
as  of  water,  and  some  water  coming  into  my 
mouth,  I  awoke.  All  was  dark  and  quiet ; 
I  put  my  hand  out,  and  I  put  it  into  the 
water  —  where  was  I  —  was  I  overboard?  I 
jumped  up  in  my  fright;  I  found  that  I  was 
still  on  the  standing  bed-place,  but  the  water 
was  above  the  mattress. 

I  immediately  comprehended  that  the  vessel 
was  sinking,  and  I  called  out,  but  there  was  no 
reply. 

I  turned  out  of  the  bed-place,  and  found 
myself  up  to  my  neck  in  water,  with  my  feet 
on  the  cabin  deck.  Half  swimming  and  half 
floundering,  I  gained  the  ladder,  and  went  up 
the  hatchway. 

It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  I  could  not 
perceive  nor  hear  anybody.  I  called  out,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  I  then  was  certain  that 
the  men  had  left  the  vessel  when  they  found 
her  sinking,  and  had  left  me  to  sink  with 
her.     I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  when  the 
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men  had  found  the  water  rising  upon  them 
forward,  they  had  rushed  on  deck  in  a  panic, 
telling  the  man  at  the  wheel  that  the  ves- 
sel was  sinking,  and  had  immediately  hauled 
up  the  boat  to  save  their  lives ;  but  they  did 
recollect  me,  and  the  coxswain  of  the  boat  had 
come  down  in  the  cabin  by  the  ladder,  and 
called  me;  but  the  cabin  was  full  of  water, 
and  he  receiving  no  answer,  considered  that  I 
was  drowned,  and  returned  on  deck. 

The  boat  had  then  shoved  off,  and  I  was  left 
to  my  fate ;  still  I  hoped  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  I  hallooed  again  and  again,  but  in 
vain,  and  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me. 
It  was  a  dreadful  position  to  be  in.  I  said  my 
prayers  and  prepared  to  die,  and  yet  I  thought 
it  was  hard  to  die  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Although  I  do  not  consider  that  my  prayers 
were  of  much  efficacy,  for  there  was  but  little 
resignation  in  them,  praying  had  one  good 
effect — it  composed  me,  and  I  began  to  think 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  being  saved. 
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Yes;  there  were  plenty  of  planks  on  the  deck, 
and  if  it  were  daylight  I  could  tie  them  to- 
gether and  make  a  raft,  which  would  bear  me 
up.  How  I  longed  for  daylight,  for  I  was 
afraid  that  the  vessel  would  sink  before  I  could 
see  to  do  what  was  requisite.  The  wind  had 
become  much  fresher  during  the  night,  and 
the  waves  now  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the 
water-logged  vessel. 

As  I  watched  for  daylight,  I  began  to  reflect 
how  this  could  have  happened  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  pirates  had  scuttled  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  to  sink  her ;  and  in  this  conjecture 
I  was  right. 

At  last  a  faint  light  appeared  in  the  east, 
which  soon  broke  into  broad  day,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  setting  about  my  work. 

Before  I  began,  however,  I  thought  it  advis- 
able to  ascertain  how  much  more  water  there 
was  in  the  vessel  since  I  had  quitted  the  cabin, 
which  it  appeared  to  me  must  have  been  about 
two  hours.     I  therefore  went  down  in  the  cabin 
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to  measure  it.  I  knew  how  high  it  was  when  I 
waded  through  it.  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
and,  I  may  say,  to  my  joy,  that  it  was  not 
higher  than  it  was  before. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  be  mis- 
taken, so  I  marked  the  height  of  the  water 
at  the  cabin  ladder,  and  I  sat  down  on  deck 
to  watch  it ;  it  appeared  to  me  not  to  rise  any 
higher. 

This  made  me  reflect,  and  it  then  struck  me 
that,  as  the  vessel  was  laden  with  timber,  she 
would  not  probably  sink  any  lower,  so  I  de- 
ferred my  work  till  I  had  ascertained  the  fact. 

Three  hours  did  I  watch,  and  found  that  the 
water  did  not  rise  higher,  and  I  was  satisfied ; 
but  the  wind  increased,  and  the  vessel's  sails, 
instead  of  flapping  to  the  wind  as  she  drove 
without  any  one  at  the  helm,  were  now  bellied 
out,  and  the  vessel  careened  to  leeward. 

I  was  afraid  that  she  would  turn  over;  and 
finding  an  axe  on  the  deck,  I  mounted  the 
rigging  with  it,  and  commenced  cutting  away 
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the  lacing  of  the  sails  from  the  mast.  I  then 
lowered  the  gaffs,  and  cleared  away  the  canvass 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  sails  fell  on  the 
deck.  This  was  a  work  of  at  least  one  hour ; 
but  when  the  canvass  was  off  the  vessel  was 
steady. 

It  was  well  that  I  had  taken  this  precaution  ; 
for  very  soon  afterwards  the  wind  was  much 
fresher,  and  the  weather  appeared  very  threaten- 
ing ;  the  sea  also  rose  considerably.  I  was  very 
tired,  and  sat  down  for  some  time  on  the  deck 
abaft. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  weight  of  the 
planks  upon  the  deck  must  not  only  keep  the 
vessel  deeper  in  the  water,  but  make  her  more 
top-heavy,  and  I  determined  to  throw  them 
overboard ;  but  first  I  looked  for  something 
to  eat,  and  found  plenty  of  victuals  in  the  iron 
pot  in  which  the  men  had  cooked  their  supper 
the  night  before. 

As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  from  the  cask 
lashed  on  the  deck  a  drink  of  water,  to  wash 
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down  the  cold  fried  ham  which  I  had  eaten,  I  set 
to  work  to  throw  overboard  the  planks  on  deck. 

When  I  had  thrown  a  portion  over  from  one 
side  I  went  to  the  other,  and  threw  over  as 
many  more,  that  I  might,  as  much  as  possible, 
keep  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel. 

This  job  occupied  me  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
and  when  I  had  completed  my  task  I  examined 
the  height  of  the  water  at  the  cabin  ladder,  and 
found  that  the  vessel  had  risen  more  than  six 
inches.  This  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
me ;  and  what  pleased  me  more  was,  that  the 
wind  had  gone  down  again,  and  the  water  was 
much  smoother. 

I  made  a  supper  off  some  raw  ham,  for  the 
fire  had  been  extinguished,  and  committing 
myself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  I  lay  down 
as  the  sunset,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep. 

I  awoke  about  the  middle  of  the  night ;  the 
stars  shone  brightly,  and  there  was  but  a  slight 
ripple  on  the  water. 
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I  thought  of  my  mother,  of  my  aunt  Milly, 
of  Captain  Delmar,  and  I  felt  for  the  seal-skin 
pouch  which  was  fastened  round  my  neck.  It 
was  all  safe. 

I  calculated  chances,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  be  picked  up  by  some 
vessel  or  another  before  long. 

I  said  to  myself — "Why,  I  am  better  oft' 
now  than  I  was  when  in  the  wherry  with  Peggy 
Pearson ;  I  was  saved  then,  why  should  I  not 
be  now  ?" 

I  felt  no  desponding,  and  lay  down,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep  again. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awoke  ;  I  took 
my  spy-glass,  and  looking  round  the  horizon, 
discovered  a  vessel  several  miles  off,  standing 
towards  me.     This  gave  me  fresh  spirits. 

I  made  a  raw  breakfast,  and  drank  plenty  of 
water  as  before.  The  wind,  which  was  very 
light,  increased  a  little.  The  vessel  came 
nearer,  and  I  made  her  out  to  be  a  schooner. 
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In  two  hours  she  was  close  to  me,  and  I  waved 
my  hat,  and  hallooed  as  loud  as  I  could. 

The  schooner  was  full  of  men,  and  steered 
close  to  me ;  she  was  a  beautiful  craft,  and, 
although  the  wind  was  so  light,  glided  very  fast 
through  the  water,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she  was  the  pirate  vessel,  which  the 
frigate  had  been  in  chase  of. 

It  appeared  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  me, 
and  I  hallooed,  "  Schooner,  a-hoy !  Why  don't 
you  send  a  boat  on  board  ?" 

I  must  say,  that  when  the  idea  struck  me 
that  she  was  a  pirate  vessel,  my  heart  almost 
failed  me. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  schooner  rounded  to, 
and  lowered  a  boat,  which  pulled  to  the  vessel. 
The  boat's  crew  were  all  negroes. 

One  of  them  said,  "  Jump  in,  you  white  boy ; 
next  jump  he  take  be  into  the  shark's  mouth,"" 
continued  the  man,  grinning,  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  others  in  the  boat. 
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I  got  into  the  boat,  and  they  rowed  on 
board  the  schooner.  I  did  then  think  that  I 
was  done  for;  for  what  mercy  could  I  expect, 
being  a  king's  officer,  from  pirates,  which  the 
words  of  the  negro  convinced  me  that  they 
were  ? 

As  soon  as  I  was  alongside  of  the  schooner, 
they  ordered  me  to  go  up  the  side,  which 
I  did,  with  my  spy-glass  in  my  hand.  I 
leaped  from  the  gunwale  down  on  the 
deck,  and  found  mvself  on  board  of  an 
armed  vessel,  with  a  crew  wholly  composed  of 
blacks. 

I  was  rudely  seized  by  two  of  them,  who 
led  me  aft  to  where  a  negro  stood  apart  from 
the  rest.  A  more  fierce,  severe,  determined- 
looking  countenance  I  never  beheld.  He  was 
gigantic  in  stature,  and  limbed  like  the  Far- 
nesian  Hercules. 

"Well,  boy,  who  are  you?"  said  he,  "and 
how  came  you  on  board  of  that  vessel  ?" 

I  told  him  in  very  few  words. 
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"  Then  you  belong  to  that  frigate  that 
chaced  us  the  day  before  yesterday  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  I. 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  The  Calliope:1 

"  She  sails  well,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  I  ;  "  she  is  the  fastest  sailer 
on  this  station." 

"  That's  all  the  information  I  want  of  you, 
boy  :  now  you  may  go." 

"  Go  where  ?"  replied  I. 

"  Go  where  ? — go  overboard,  to  be  sure," 
replied  he  with  a  grin. 

My  heart  died  within  me  ;  but  I  mustered 
courage  to  say,  "  Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir ; 
but  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you." 

The  other  negroes  laughed  at  this  reply, 
and  I  felt  a  little  confidence ;  at  all  events,  their 
good-humour  gave  me  courage,  and  I  felt  that 
being  bold  was  my  only  chance. 

The    negro    captain    looked    at    me     for   a 
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time,  as  if  considering,  and  at  last  said  to  the 
men,  "  Overboard  with  him." 

"  Good  bye,  Sir,  you're  very  kind,"  said  I ; 
"  but  this  is  a  capital  spy-glass,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  as  a  legacy;"  and  I  went  up  to  him  and 
offered  him  my  spy-glass.  Merciful  Heaven  ! 
how  my  heart  beat  against  my  ribs  when  I 
did  this. 

The  negro  captain  took  the  glass,  and  looked 
through  it. 

"  It  is  a  good  glass,"  said  he,  as  he  removed 
it  from  his  eyes ;  it  was  poor  Green's  spy-glass, 
which  he  had  given  me  for  shewing  him  the 
mason's  signs. 

"  Well,  white  boy,  I  accept  your  present, 
and  now  good  bye." 

"  Good  bye,  Sir.  Do  me  one  kindness  in 
return,"  said  I  very  gravely,  for  I  felt  my  hour 
was  come. 

"And  what  is  that?"  replied  the  negro. 

"  Tie  a  shot  to  my  heels3  that  I  may  sink 
quickly  ;    it  won't  take  them  long." 
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"  You  don't  ask  me  to  spare  your  ]ife,  then  ?" 
replied  the  negro. 

"  He  de  very  first  white  dat  not  ask  it," 
said  one  of  the  negroes. 

"  Dat  really  for  true,"  said  another. 

"  Yes,  by  gum,'1  replied  a  third. 

Oh,  how  I  wished  to  know  what  to  say  at  that 
moment !  The  observations  of  the  negroes  made 
me  imagine  that  I  had  better  not  ask  for  it ; 
and  yet  how  I  clung  to  life.  It  was  an  awful 
moment — I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  a  year  in  a 
few  minutes.  For  a  second  or  two  I  felt  faint 
and  giddy — I  drew  a  long  breath  and  revived. 

"You  don't  answer  me,  boy,"  said  the 
negro  captain. 

"  Why  should  I  ask  when  I  feel  certain  to 
be  refused  ?  If  you  will  give  me  my  life,  I  will 
thank  you  :  I  don't  particularly  wish  to  die,  I 
can  assure  you.11 

"  I  have  taken  an  oath  never  to  spare  a  white 
man.  For  once  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  break 
my  oath." 
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"  If  that  is  all,  I  am  a  boy,  and  not  a  man,* 
replied  I.     "  Keep  me  till  I  grow  bigger." 

"By  golly,  captain,  that  very  well  said. 
Keep  him,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  negroes. 

"  Yes,  captain,'1  replied  another  ;  "  keep  him 
to  tend  your  cabin.  Very  proper  you  have 
white  slave  boy.'" 

The  negro  captain  for  some  time  made  no 
reply ;  he  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought ;  at 
last  he  said, 

"  Boy,  you  have  saved  your  life :  you  may 
thank  yourself,  and  not  me.  Prossa,  let  him  be 
taken  below;  give  him  a  frock  and  trowsers, 
and  throw  that  infernal  dress  overboard,  or  I 
may  change  my  resolution." 

The  negro  who  was  addressed,  and  who  wore 
a  sort  of  uniform  as  an  officer — which  he  was, 
being  second  mate — led  me  below,  nothing  loth, 
I  can  assure  my  readers. 

When  I  was  between  decks,  I  sat  down  upon 
a  chest,  my  head  swam,  and  I  fainted.  The 
shock  had  been  too  powerful   for  a  lad  of  my 
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age.  They  brought  water  and  recovered  me. 
When  I  revived,  I  felt  that  I  might  have  lost  in 
their  good  opinion  by  thus  shewing  my  weak- 
ness ;  and  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
ask  for  something  to  eat.  This  deceived  them ; 
they  said  to  one  another  that  I  must  have  been 
on  board  that  vessel  for  two  days  without  food, 
and  of  course  I  did  not  deny  it. 

They  brought  me  some  meat  and  some  grog. 
I  ate  and  drank  a  little.  They  then  took  off  my 
uniform,  and  put  on  me  a  check  frock  and 
white  trowsers ;  after  which,  I  said  I  wished 
to  lie  down  a  little,  and  they  left  me  to  sleep 
on  the  chest  where  I  had  been  seated. 

I  pretended  to  sleep,  although  I  could  not ; 
and  I  found  out  by  their  conversation  that  I 
gained  the  good-will  not  only  of  the  crew,  but 
of  the  captain,  by  my  behaviour. 

I  considered  that  I  had  gained  my  life,  at 
least  for  the  present ;  but  what  security  could  I 
have  in  such  company  ? 

After  an  hour  or  two,  I  felt  quite  recovered, 
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and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  go  on  deck.  I 
did  so,  and  went  right  aft  to  the  negro  captain, 
and  stood  before  him. 

"  Well,  boy,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you  come  to 
me?" 

"  You  gave  me  my  life ;  you're  the  greatest 
friend  I  have  here,  so  I  come  to  you.  Can  I 
do  any  thing  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  may  assist  in  the  cabin,  if  your 
white  blood  does  not  curdle  at  the  idea  of  at- 
tending on  a  black  man." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  will  do  any  thing  for  them 
who  are  kind  to  me,  as  you  have  been." 

"  And  think  it  no  disgrace  ?" 

"  Not  the  least.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to  be  grate- 
ful  ?" 

The  reader  will  observe  how  particularly 
judicious  my  replies  were,  although  but  fifteen 
years  old.  My  dangerous  position  had  called 
forth  the  reflection  and  caution  of  manhood. 

"  Go  down  into  the  cabin  ;  you  may  amuse 
yourself  till  I  come." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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I  obeyed  this  order.  The  cabin  was  fitted  up 
equal  to  most  yachts,  with  Spanish  mahogany 
and  gold  mouldings ;  a  beaufet  full  of  silver 
(there  was  no  glass)  occupied  nearly  one-half  of 
it ;  even  the  plates  and  dishes  were  of  the  same 
material.  Silver  candelabras  hung  down  from 
the  middle  of  the  beams ;  a  variety  of  swords, 
pistols,  and  other  weapons,  were  fixed  up  against 
the  bulkhead;  a  small  bookcase,  chiefly  of 
Spanish  books,  occupied  the  after-bulkhead,  and 
the  portraits  of  several  white  females  filled  up  the 
intervals;  a  large  table  in  the  centre,  a  stand  full 
of  charts,  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  cigars,  and  two 
most  luxuriant  sofas,  completed  the  furniture. 

A  door  from  the  starboard  side  led,  I  pre- 
sumed, to  the  state-room,  where  the  captain 
slept,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  open  it. 

I  surveyed  all  this  magnificence,  wondering 
who  this  personage  could  be ;  and  more  still, 
how  it  was  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  were,  as 
well  as  the  captain,  of  the  negro  race. 

We  had  heard  that  the  pirate  we  were   in 
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March  of  was  a  well-known  character — a 
Spaniard — who  went  by  the  name  of  Chico, 
and  that  his  crew  consisted  of  Americans,  En- 
glish, and  Spaniards.  That  this  was  the  vessel, 
I  knew,  from  the  conversation  of  the  men,  when 
I  was  below,  for  they  called  her  the  Stella. 

Now,  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  changed 
masters  ;  the  crew  were  chiefly  Spanish  negroes, 
or  other  negroes  who  spoke  Spanish,  but  some  of 
them  spoke  English,  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish; 
these  I  presumed  were  American  or  English  run  - 
aways.  But  the  captain — his  language  was  as 
correct  as  my  own  ;  Spanish  he  spoke  fluently, 
for  I  heard  him  giving  orders  in  that  language 
while  I  was  in  the  cabin;  neither  was  he  flat- 
nosed,  like  the  majority.  Had  he  been  white, 
his  features  would  have  been  considered  re<ni- 
lar,  although  there  was  a  fierceness  about  them 
at  times,  which  was  terrible  to  look  at. 

Well,  thought  I,  if  I  live  and  do  well,  I  shall 
know  more  about  it ;  yes,  if  I  live.  I  wish  1 
was  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the   Calliope,  even 

c  2 
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as  Tommy  Dott  was,  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
full  of  the  purser's  raisins,  and  looking  like  a 
fool  and  a  rogue  at  the  same  time. 

I  had  been  down  in  the  cabin  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  negro  captain  made  his 
appearance. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  would  as 
soon  see  the  devil  as  me — eh,  boy  ?"" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  I,  laughing — for  I  had 
quite  recovered  my  confidence — "  for  you  were 
about  to  send  me  to  the  devil,  and  I  feel  most 
happy  that  I  still  remain  with  you." 

"  You're  exactly  the  cut  of  boy  I  like," 
replied  he,  smiling.  "  How  I  wish  that  you 
were  black — I  detest  your  colour." 

"  I've  no  objection  to  black  my  face,  if  you 
wish  it,1'  replied  I :  it's  all  the  same  to  me 
what  colour  I  am." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I  was  fifteen  a  few  months  back.'1 

"  How  long  have  you  been  to  sea  ?  " 

"  About  eighteen  months." 
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He  then  asked  me  a  great  many  more  ques- 
tions, about  the  captain,  the  officers,  the  ship, 
and  myself,  to  all  of  which  I  answered  in  a 
guarded  way. 

A  negro  brought  down  his  supper;  it  was 
hot,  and  very  savoury  ;  without  any  order  on 
his  part,  I  immediately  attended  upon  him 
during  his  meal.  He  told  the  negro  not  to  wait, 
and  conversed  with  me  during  the  time  that 
he  was  eating ;  at  last,  he  told  me  how  he  had 
doubled  the  frigate  during  the  night.  I  then 
remarked  that  we  had  been  informed  that  the 
vessel  was  called  the  Stella,  that  the  captain's 
name  was  Chico,  and  the  crew  were  composed 
of  white  men  of  different  nations. 

"  A  month  or  two  ago,  it  was  the  case," 
replied  the  captain.  "  Now  I  have  done,  and 
you  may  clear  away,"  continued  lie,  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  throwing  himself  down  on  one 
of  the  sofas.  "Stop;  you  arc  hungry,  I  don't 
doubt ;  you  can  sit  down  and  eat  your  supper, 
and  remove  the  things  afterwards." 
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I  did  as  he  told  me :  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  had  supped  off  massive  plate — but  I 
was  in  strange  company ;  however,  it  did  not 
spoil  my  appetite,  and  I  did  not  forget  to  drink 
a  goblet  of  wine  by  way  of  washing  down  my 
repast. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  I,  rising,  and  then 
performing  my  office  of  attendant. 

At  his  order,  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  negro 
who  assisted  me  in  clearing  away,  and  then 
went  out  with  the  remains  of  the  supper. 

"  Am  I  to  stay  or  go  ?"'  said  I,  respect- 
fully. 

"  You  may  go  now.  Find  the  man  who  came 
in  just  now — Jose  he  is  called  ;  tell  him  to  give 
you  something  to  sleep  upon." 

"  Good  night,  Sir,"  said  T. 

"  Good  night,  boy." 

As  I  went  forward  looking  for  the  negro 
servant,  I  was  accosted  more  than  once  very 
kindly  by  the  negro  seamen ;  at  last  I  went  up 
on  the  forecastle,  and  they  asked  me  to  tell  them 
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how  I  was  left  on  board  the  schooner.  I  did  so 
to  those  who  spoke  English,  and  one  of  them, 
who  could  speak  both  languages,  translated  into 
Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 

"  You  be  first  white  he  hab  spared,  I  tell 
you,"  said  the  American  negro,  who  had  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  what  I  had  told  them,  after 
the  other  had  left  me  with  him. 

"  The  captain  says  he  wishes  I  were  black,"" 
said  I  to  the  negro ;  "  I  wish  I  was,  too,  while 
I  am  on  board  of  this  vessel — my  colour  makes 
him  angry,  I  see  that.  Could  not  I  be  stained 
black  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  very  safe  thing 
for  you,  if  it  could  be  ;  for  you  have  not  seen 
him  sometimes  in  his  moods  ;  and  if  to-morrow 
morning  he  was  chased,  and  hard  pressed  by 
the  frigate,  you  would  stand  a  poor  chance, 
suppose  his  eyes  light  upon  you.  I  can't  tink 
what  make  him  to  let  you  off,  only  but  cause 
you  give  him  de  spy-glass  in  dat  bold  way.  I 
tink  I   know  a  chap  on  board  who  understand 
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dat — I   go   see  —  you  wait   here   till   I  come 
back." 

The  negro  left  me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned, with  a  sort  of  half-Indian,  half-negro- 
looking  cut  of  fellow,  with  whom  he  conversed 
in  Spanish. 

"  He  say  he  know  how  to  make  brown  like 
himself,  but  not  dark,  same  as  me.  Suppose 
you  wish  he  do  it  to-night — begin  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  wish  it,""  replied  I ;  and  so  I  did 
sincerely,  for  I  felt  that  it  might  be  the  saving 
of  my  life ;  and  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharks  which  followed  the 
vessel,  that  being  any  thing  but  an  agreeable 
mode  of  going  out  of  the  world. 

The  American  black  remained  with  me,  and 
we  conversed  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  which 
time  we  were  joined  by  the  Spanish  Main  negro, 
who  brought  up  with  him  some  decoction  or 
another,  boiling  hot.  They  stripped  me,  and 
rubbed  me  all  over  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  not 
only  the  face  and  hands,  but  every  part  of  my 
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body,  and  then  I  was  left  standing  quite  naked 
to  dry ;  the  crew  had  gathered  round  us,  and 
were  very  merry  at  the  idea  of  changing  my 
colour. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  air  had  dried  me,  the 
application  was  repeated  ;  and  when  I  was  again 
dry,  the  American  told  me  to  put  on  my  clothes, 
and  that  he  would  call  me  early  to  have  two 
more  applications  of  the  stuff,  and  that  then  I 
should  be  quite  dark  enough. 

I  asked  for  Jose,  and  told  him  what  the 
captain  had  said;  he  gave  me  a  bundle  of 
matting  for  a  bed,  and  I  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  called 
up,  and  the  staining  repeated  twice,  and  I  then 
laid  down  again. 

When  the  hands  were  turned  up  at  five  bells 
(for  every  thing  was  very  regular  on  board), 
Jose  brought  me  a  glass  to  look  at  myself,  and 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  my  colour  would  no 
longer  annoy  the  captain.  I  was  not  as  black 
as  a  negro,  but  I  was  as  dark  as  a  Mulatto. 

c  3 
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I  asked  the  Spanish  negro,  through  Jose,  who 
could  speak  both  languages,  whether  I  might 
wash  myself?  He  replied,  all  day  long  if  I 
pleased ;  that  I  should  not  get  the  colour  off;  it 
Avould  wear  off  in  time,  and  the  stuff  must  be 
applied  once  a  month,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient. 

I  went  to  the  forecastle,  and  washed  myself ; 
the  negro  crew  were  much  amused,  and  said 
that  I  now  was  a  "  bel  muchaco" — a  handsome 
boy.  I  dare  say  they  thought  so — at  all  events, 
they  appeared  to  be  very  friendly  with  me,  and 
my  staining  myself  gave  them  great  satisfaction. 
I  was  sitting  with  Jose  between  decks  when  the 
cabin  bell  rang. 

"  You  go,"  said  he,  shewing  his  white  teeth 
as  he  grinned ;  "I  go  after,  see  what  captain 
tink." 

I  went  into  the  cabin,  and  knocked  at  the 
state  room  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  captain. 

I  went  in,  and  met  him  face  to  face. 
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"  What!"  said  he,  looking  earnestly  at  me — 
"  yet  it  must  be — it  is  you,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  it  is  me.  I've 
turned  dark  to  please  you,  and  I  hope  it  does 
please  you." 

"  It  does,  boy ;  I  can  look  at  you  now,  and 
forget  that  you  are  white.  I  can.  Yes,  I  feel 
that  I  can  love  you  now — you've  got  rid  of  your 
only  fault  in  my  eyes,  and  I'm  not  sorry.  I'm 
only  glad  that  I  did  not — " 

"  Give  me  to  the  sharks,"  said  I,  finishing  his 
sentence. 

"  Exactly  so  ;  say  no  more  about  it." 

I  immediately  turned  the  conversation,  by 
asking  him  what  he  required  ;  and  I  attended 
him  while  dressing.  From  that  time  he  became 
very  friendly  towards  me,  constantly  conversing 
with  me.  I  did  my  duty  as  his  servant  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  we 
became  very  intimate,  and  (I  may  as  well  confess 
it)  I  grew  very  fond  of  my  new  master,  and 
thought  less  about  the  ship  and  my  shipmate-. 
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We  were  going  into  a  port,  I  knew,  but  what 
port  I  did  not  know. 

I  often  had  conversations  with  Jose  and  the 
American  black,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  them  ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover much  of  the  history  of  the  captain.  On 
that  point  they  refused  to  be  communicative ; 
occasionally  hints  were  given,  and  then,  as  if 
recollecting  themselves,  they  stopped  speaking. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  we  made  the 
land  of  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  we  did  so,  the 
schooner  was  hove  to  till  night,  when  sail  was 
again  made,  and  before  ten  o'clock  we  saw  the 
lights  of  the  Havannah.  When  about  three 
miles  off  we  again  hove  to,  and  about  midnight 
we  perceived  under  the  land  the  white  sails  of 
a  schooner,  which  was  standing  out.  Sail  was 
made,  and  we  ran  down  to  her,  and  before  she 
was  aware  that  we  were  an  enemy,  she  was  laid 
by  the  board  and  in  the  possession  of  our  crew. 
The  people  belonging  to  the  vessel  were  handed 
up,  and  she  was  examined.     She  proved  to  be  a 
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vessel  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade,  with  the 
manacles,  &c.,  on  board  of  her,  and  was  just 
sailing  for  the  coast. 

I  was  on  the  deck  when  the  white  men. 
belonging  to  the  slaver,  were  brought  on  board, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  captain. 

All  sail  was  made  upon  both  schooners,  stand- 
ing right  off  from  the  land,  and  at  daylight  we 
had  left  it  a  long  way  astern. 

Jose  said  to  me,  "  You  better  not  go  to 
captain  dis  day.  Keep  out  of  his  way  ;  perhaps 
he  recollect  dat  you  white." 

From  what  I  had  seen  the  night  before,  I 
thought  this  good  advice ;  and  I  not  only  did 
not  go  into  the  cabin,  but  I  did  not  shew  myself 
on  deck. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard 
the  boat  lowered  down  and  orders  given  to 
scuttle  the  vessel,  as  soon  as  she  had  been  well 
searched.      This    was   done,    and  the   boat   re- 
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turned,  having  found  several  thousand  dollars 
on  board  of  her,  which  they  handed  upon  deck. 

I  remained  below  :  I  heard  the  angry  voice 
of  the  negro  captain— rthe  pleadings  and  beg- 
gings for  mercy  of  the  prisoners — busy  prepa- 
rations making  on  deck  ;  and  several  men  came 
down  and  handed  up  buckets  of  sand  ;  an  iron 
grating  was  handed  up.  The  countenances  of 
the  negroes  who  were  thus  employed  appeared 
inflamed,  as  if  their  wrath  was  excited  ;  now 
and  then  they  laughed  at  each  other,  and  looked 
more  like  demons  than  men.  That  some  dread- 
ful punishment  was  about  to  be  inflicted  I  was 
certain,  and  I  remained  crouched  behind  the 
foremast  on  the  lower-deck. 

At  last  the  men  were  all  on  deck  again, 
and  I  was  left  alone ;  and  then  I  heard  more 
noise,  begging  for  mercy,  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  occasionally  a  few  words  from  the  mouth 
of  the  negro  captain  ;  then  rose  shrieks  and 
screams,  and  appeals  to  Heaven,  and  a  strong 
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smell,  which  I  could  not  comprehend,  came 
down  the  hatchways. 

The  shrieks  grew  fainter,  and  at  last  ceased, 
and  something1  was  thrown  overboard.  Then 
the  same  tragedy,  whatever  it  was,  was  acted 
over  again — more  attempts  to  obtain  mercy — 
more  shrieks — again  the  same  overpowering 
smell.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  would  have  given 
much  to  know,  but  something  told  me  that  I 
must  remain  where  I  was.  Ten  times  was  this 
repeated,  and  then,  as  evening  came  on,  there 
was  a  bustle  on  deck,  and  after  a  time  the  ci*ew 
descended  the  hatchways. 

I  caught  the  eye  of  the  American  with  whom 
I  was  intimate,  and  as  he  passed  me,  I  beckoned 
to  him.     He  came  tome. 

"  What  has  been  done  ?"  said  I  in  a  whisper. 

"Captain  punish  slave  traders,"  replied  lie; 
"always  punish  them  so." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do  to  them  ?*' 

"  Do  ? — roast  'em  alive.  Dis  third  slave  vessel 
he  take,   and  he  always  serve  'em   so.     Serve 
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'em  right ;  captain  very  savage ;  no  go  to  him 
till  morrow  morning — you  keep  close  ; "  so  say- 
ing, the  American  negro  left  me. 

As  I  afterwards  found  out,  the  long  boat 
on  the  booms  had  been  cleared  out,  the  sand 
laid  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
burning  the  boat,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
slave  vessel  laid  on  one  after  the  other  upon 
the  iron  grating,  and  burnt  alive.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  horrible  smell  that  had  come 
down  the  hatchways. 

It  may  be  considered  strange  that  I  really 
did  not  feel  so  much  horror  as  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Had  this  dreadful  punishment 
been  inflicted  upon  any  other  persons  than 
slave  dealers,  and  by  any  other  parties  than 
negroes,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  look 
at  the  captain  without  abhorrence  expressed  in 
my  countenance ;  but  I  knew  well  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  from  conversations  I  had  had 
with  Bob  Cross ;  and  I  had  imbibed  such  a 
hatred   against  the  parties  who  carried  it  on, 
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that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  retaliation 
almost  allied  to  justice.  Had  the  negro  captain 
only  warred  against  slave  dealers,  I  do  not 
think  1  should  have  cared  about  remaining  in 
the  vessel ;  but  he  had  told  me,  and  fully  proved 
to  me,  that  he  detested  all  white  men,  and 
had  never  spared  them  except  in  my  own 
instance. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  felt  very  much 
like  going  into  the  lion's  den,  when  the  next 
morning,  on  his  ringing  the  cabin  bell,  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  captain  ;  but  so  far  from 
being  in  an  ill-humour,  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 

After  breakfast,  as  I  was  going  out,  he  said 
to  me,  "  You  must  have  a  name  :  I  shall  call 
you  Cato — recollect  that ;  and  now  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  you — What  is  that  which  you 
carry  round  your  neck  on  a  ribbon  ?" 

"  A  letter,  Sir,"  replied  I. 

"  A  letter  !  and  why  do  you  carry  a  letter?" 
Because  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
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"  Indeed !  Now,  Cato,  sit  down  on  the 
other  sofa,  and  let  me  know  your  history." 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  make 
this  man  at  once  my  confidant.  He  might  take 
a  strong  interest  in  me,  and  it  was  not  likely 
to  go  farther.  I  therefore  told  him  every  thing 
connected  with  my  birth  and  parentage,  what 
my  suspicions  had  been,  and  how  the  letter  had 
confirmed  them.  I  unsewed  the  seal-skin,  and 
gave  him  the  letter  to  read — without  being 
aware  that  he  could  read  :  he  took  it,  and  read 
it  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that's  proof  under  his  own 
hand ;  and  now,  Cato,  never  be  afraid  of  me, 
for,  however  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance  upon 
others,  I  swear  by  my  colour  that  I  never  will 
hurt  you,  or  permit  others  to  do  so.  I  am  a 
tiger — I  know  it ;  but  you  have  often  seen  a 
little  spaniel  caressed  by  the  tiger,  whose  fangs 
are  turned  against  every  other  living  thing. 
You  are  quite  safe." 

"  I  feel  I   am,  since  you  say  so,"  replied  I ; 
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"  and  since  I  am  to  be  your  pet,  I  shall  take 
liberties,  and  ask  you,  in  return,  to  tell  me  your 
history." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  asked  it,  as  I  wish 
you  to  know  it.     I  will  begin  at  once  : — 

"  I  was  born  in  America,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  free  parents.  My  father  was  a 
sail-maker,  and  was  worth  money  ;  but  a  free 
black  in  America  is  even  worse  treated  and 
more  despised  than  a  slave.  I  had  two  bro- 
thers, who  went  to  school  with  me. 

"  My  father  intended  to  bring  me  up  for  the 
Church.  You  look  astonished;  but  in  the  States 
we  have  clergymen  of  our  colour,  as  well  as 
white  ones  ;  looked  down  upon  and  despised,  I 
giant,  although  they  do  teach  the  Word  of  God; 
but  I  was  very  unfit  for  that  profession,  as  you 
may  suppose.  I  was  very  proud  and  haughty  ; 
I  felt  that  I  was  as  good  as  a  white  man,  and  I 
very  often  got  into  scrapes  from  my  resenting 
injuries. 
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"  However,  my  education  went  on  success- 
fully, much  more  so  than  my  brothers',  who 
could  not  learn.  I  could,  and  learnt  rapidly  ; 
but  I  learnt  to  hate  and  detest  white  men,  and 
more  especially  Americans ;  I  brooded  over  the 
injuries  of  people  of  colour,  as  we  were  called, 
and  all  my  father's  advice  and  entreaty  could 
not  persuade  me  to  keep  my  thoughts  to  my- 
self. As  I  grew  up  to  manhood,  I  spoke 
boldly,  and  more  than  once  nearly  lost  my  life 
for  so  doing,  for  most  Americans  think  no  more 
of  taking  the  life  of  one  like  me  than  of  a  dog 
in  the  street.  More  than  one  knife  has  been 
directed  to  my  heart,  and  more  than  once  was  I 
taken  •  up  before  the  judge,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  no  fault ;  my  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  of  those  of  my  colour,  not  being 
permitted  to  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Any  white  villain  had  only  to  swear  falsely — 
and  there  is  no  want  of  that  class  in  America — 
and  there  was  no  appeal.     At  last  I  was  sen- 
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tenced  to  be  whipped  ;  then  my  blood  boiled, 
and  I  vowed  a  vengeance  which  I  have  fearfully 
adhered  to."" 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  said  I;  "I  would 
have  done  the  same.11 

"  The  man  who  had  sworn  falsely  against 
me  in  this  last  instance  had  come  up  from  the 
South;  I  obtained  what  money  I  could  from 
my  father,  and  went  away  in  pursuit  of  him.  I 
found  him — dogged  him,  and  one  evening  1 
accosted  him,  and  plunged  my  bowie  knife  into 
his  heart.  I  fled  that  state,  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi. 

"  I  had  not  been  lon£  in  Arkansas  before  a 
man — a  cotton  grower,  who  owned  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves — inquired  who  I  was, 
and  whether  I  had  a  pass ;  I  replied  that  I  was 
a  free  man,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
there  on  my  own  affairs.  The  next  day  I  was 
taken  up,  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and 
this  scoundrel  swore  that  I  was  hi-,  slave,  and 
had  absconded  from  him  ten  years  before. 
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"  My  defence,  the  proof  which  I  offered  to 
bring,  were  not  listened  to.  I  was  made  over  to 
him,  and  the  rascal  grinned  as  the  constables 
brought  me  away  with  him.  His  plantation 
was  at  the  Red  River.  It  was  difficult  to  es- 
cape, and,  indeed,  almost  useless  to  attempt  it : 
but  the  fact  was,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so ; 
I  remained  to  have  my  revenge.  I  tried  to 
make  the  other  slaves  rise  against  him,  but  they 
were  too  cowed ;  they  even  informed  against 
me,  and  I  was  tied  down,  and  flogged  by  the 
drivers  until  the  flesh  fell  from  my  shoulders. 

"As  soon  as  I   recovered,   I   determined  to 

do or  die.     I  heard  that  there  were  some 

pirate  vessels  in  the  Barataria  lagoons  on  the 
other  side  of  New  Orleans;  I  resolved  to  join 
the  crews,  but  first  to  have  my  revenge.  I  did 
so :  I  set  fire  to  the  plantation  house — struck 
the  scoundrel  who  had  made  me  a  slave  sense- 
less as  he  attempted  to  escape,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  flames;  I  then  made  the  door 
fast  and  fled.     I  was  met  by  one  of  the  over- 
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seers,  who  was  armed,  and  who  would  have 
stopped  me  :  I  beat  his  brains'  out  with  his  own 
musket,  and  then  gained  the  woods.  You  see 
that  I  am  powerful;  you  hardly  know  how 
much  so.  After  several  days1  travelling,  I 
arrived  at  the  lagoons.  I  found  this  very 
vessel  at  anchor.  I  offered  myself,  and  they 
accepted  me  immediately. 

"  There  were  several  of  my  colour  on  board 
— runaway  slaves — and  all  good,  determined 
men.  These  were  the  people  I  required,  for 
they  understood  me.  Even  on  board  of  a  pi- 
rate vessel,  the  same  contempt  was  shewn  to- 
wards us — still  considered  as  inferior  beings. 
All  the  heavy  work,  all  the  dirty  work,  was 
for  the  negro  race ;  and  we  often  worked  like 
slaves,  while  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  caroused.  I  was  three  years  on  board  of 
this  vessel.  Our  rendezvous,  where  we  are 
going  to  now,  is  a  small  landlocked  bay  on  the 
island  of  Cuba.  No  vessel  in  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  seaward,  and  there  is  but  one  narrow 
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pass  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  far  from  any  habitation.  A 
better  retreat  for  a  pirate  vessel  could  not  well 
be  found.  We  used  very  often  to  go  in  to 
refit,  and  take  in  provisions  and  water ;  for  in 
a  cave  there,  we  keep  the  provisions  which  we 
take  from  other  vessels. 

"  In  a  desperate  fight  which  we  had  with  an 
English  man-of-war  brig,  we  lost  nearly  forty 
of  our  men.  The  captain,  Chico,  as  he  was 
called,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  with  black  men 
until  he  could  procure  others.  The  consequence 
was,  that  with  the  ten  before  on  board,  there 
were  fifty  blacks  to  seventy  whites.  It  was 
then  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
retaliate  for  all  that  my  race  had  suffered.  I 
was  sure  of  the  ten  with  whom  I  had  sailed  so 
long  ;  I  sounded  the  others,  and  found  them 
all  willing. 

We  sailed  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
made  for  the  rendezvous  Bay,  in  Cuba.  As  soon 
as  we  arrived,  of  course,  as  with  all  pirate  ves- 
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sels,  the  first  day  was  dedicated  to  revelling  and 
intoxication — that  is,  by  the  white  portion  of 
the  crew.  We  negroes  were  employed  in  get- 
ting the  casks  ashore  for  water.  That  very 
night,  when  they  all  lay  asleep  and  drunk, 
we  put  every  soul  of  them  to  death,  and  the 
Stella  belonged  to  me  and  my  brave  blacks, 
who  chose  me  for  their  captain,  and  swore  by 
their  wrongs  eternal  enmity  to  the  European 
race. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  I  was  short  manned  ; 
but  we  soon  found  plenty  of  men,  and  I  have 
now  as  fine  a  crew  as  ever  trod  a  deck.''1 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  took  possession  of 
the  vessel  ?" 

•i  About  eight  or  nine  months,  during  which 
time  I  have  spared  none,  except  you.  The 
usual  death  is  drowning;  but  if  I  fall  in  with 
a  slaver,  then — you  know  what  took  place  yes- 
terday." 

I  was  silent  for  a  time.     "  I  do  not  wonder." 
said  I  at  last,  "at  your  hatred  of  the  white-. 
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especially  of  the  Americans.  As  for  your  wreak- 
ing your  vengeance  upon  those  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  dreadful  as  it  is,  I  scarcely  pity 
them  ;  but  in  your  general  warfare  against  the 
whites,  recollect  that  you  may  murder  those 
who  are  your  friends,  and  who  have  done  all 
they  can  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  Even  in 
America,  there  are  many  who  are  opposed  to  it." 
•  "  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction,"  re- 
plied the  negro  captain. 

"  What  is  your  name?"  said  I,  musing. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  You  may  as  well 
know ;  I  wish  it  to  be  known  :  it  is  James 
Vincent." 

"  But  tell  me,  if  you  were  to  meet  with  a 
very  superior  force,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Run,  if  I  could  ;  if  not,  fight." 

"  But  you  might  be  captured,  and  then  " — 

"  Never,  boy  ;  never." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  as  you  have  begun  by 
sparing  me,  I  hope  you  will  spare  others  now." 

"■  I  don't  know  why  I  spared  you.     Had  you 
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shewn  any  fear  of  death,  I  should  not  have  done 
so ;  but  I  felt  that  you  would  not  care  about  it. 
I  believe  it  was  that." 

About  ten  days  after,  we  made  the  east  end 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  ran  into  the  Bay  of 
Rendezvous,  as  it  was  named  by  the  pirate.  It 
was  very  small,  but  completely  land-locked, 
and  the  land  so  high  on  every  side  that  the 
masts  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
seaward.  The  bay  on  the  land  side  was  met  by 
a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  between  mountains  which 
were  almost  perpendicular,  the  ravine  itself 
being  accessible  from  the  main  land  by  only  one 
narrow  path  known  to  the  pirates,  and  which 
they  seldom  made  use  of,  except  when  a  spy 
was  sent  to  the  Havannah  to  ascertain  what 
vessels  were  about  to  sail. 

On  the  high  land  which  shut  in  the  bay  from 
the  sea,  the  pirates  had  a  man  constantly  on  the 
look-out,  to  report  any  vessel  which  might  be  in 
the  offing,  and  Vincent  himself  passed  much  of 
his  time  there,  as  the  breeze  was  fresh  and  the 
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air  cool  to  what  it  was  down  in  the  land-locked 
bay.  I  was,  for  the  same  reason,  very  fond  of 
being  on  the  look-out  hill,  and  generally  fol- 
lowed up  the  captain  when  he  went  there.  He 
certainly  now  shewed  a  strong  affection  for  me, 
and  I  liked  him  better  than  I  ever  thought  that 
I  could  have  done.  He  was  constantly  telling 
me  of  the  treatment  he  and  other  poor  blacks 
had  received  in  America,  and  1  could  not  help 
feeling  my  blood  boil,  and  a  conviction  that, 
had  I  been  so  treated,  I  should  probably  have 
been  equally  under  the  influence  of  revenge.  It 
is  the  world,  and  the  treatment  we  receive  from 
it,  which  makes  us  chiefly  what  we  are. 

One  day  the  captain  told  me  he  was  going 
that  evening  to  the  Havannah  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, as  the  spy  he  had  sent  had  returned 
unsuccessful,  and  that  he  should  be  absent  for 
three  or  four  days. 

Although  I  was  not  discontented  with  my  po- 
sition, still,  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  I 
had  a  strong  wish  to  be  out  of  it  as  soon   as 
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possible,  and  I  had  determined  to  escape  if  I 
could ;  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  his 
absence  would  give  me  the  opportunity. 

I  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Had  you  not  better 
take  me  with  you  ?" 

«  Very  likely,  indeed,  you  would  be  so  very 
useful ;  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  myself;  besides,  you  might  betray 
me,"  added  he,  with  a  fierce  and  penetrating 
look. 

"  Thank  you,  for  your  good  opinion," 
replied  I,  indignantly.  "  So  you  think,  because 
you  have  saved  my  life,  that  I  would  take 
yours.  I  am  not  yet  such  a  rascal,  whatever  I 
may  become  by  keeping  bad  company." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  negro  captain, 
"  I  believe  I  am  wrong,  so  don't  get  into  a 
passion  ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  must  see  that 
it  is  impossible  I  can  take  you  with  me." 

"  If  you  don't  choose,  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
I ;   "  but  I  don't    like  remaining  here  without 
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you ;  I  shall  run  away  if  I  can,  so  I  give  you 
fair  warning." 

"  You  won't  find  that  quite  so  easy,"  replied 
he,  laughing,  "and  I  recommend  you  not  to 
attempt  it." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  About  mid- 
night, the  captain  commenced  his  ascent  of  the 
ravine,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity,  if  it  offered,  of  following  him.  I 
watched  him  as  long  as  I  could  see  him,  that 
I  might  know  the  direction  of  the  secret  path, 
and  then  I  joined  the  crew,  who  were  lying 
down  by  the  tents  which  they  had  pitched  on 
the  shore.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Spanish 
Indian,  who  had  coloured  me,  passed  by  me, 
and,  as  I  intended  to  make  the  attempt  before 
it  was  quite  dark,  I  thought  that  I  would 
remove  any  suspicion,  and  I  therefore  requested 
him  to  stain  me  again.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was  again  naked 
among  the  negroes,  and  undergoing  the  opera- 
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tion.     Having   received   the   two   applications, 
as  before,  I  then  quitted  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  I  armed 
myself  Avith  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  crawled 
underneath  the  back  of  the  captain's  tent,  in 
which  I  always  slept,  and,  without  being  per- 
ceived, gained  the  narrow  path  in  the  brush- 
wood by  which  the  captain  had  left. 

I  continued  in  the  path  for  some  time,  by  feel- 
ing the  brushwood  on  either  side;  but  before  I 
had  crawled  half-way  up  the  ravine,  I  found 
that  the  brushwood  had  not  been  cut  away  any 
farther,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
All  traces  were  gone,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  climb  up  to  the  summit,  and  take  my  chance 
of  finding  any  egress.  I  toiled  on  with  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  stopped  by  a  rock  which 
would  take  me  minutes  to  climb  over,  at  others 
holding  on  by  the  brushwood  for  my  life. 
By  twelve  o'clock,  I  had  gained  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  ascent,  and  then  the  moon 
rose,  and  assisted  me  with  her  light.     I   musl 
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say,  that  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rocks 
towering  above  me,  and  overhanging  my  path, 
I  felt  that  escape  was  nearly  impossible ;  how- 
ever, I  recommenced  my  labour,  and  gained 
some  ground,  when,  as  I  was  clinging  to  the 
side  of  a  rock  by  a  small  shrub,  it  gave  way, 
and  I  rolled  and  fell  down  many  feet,  between 
that  rock  and  another  opposite  to  it. 

I  was  not  much  hurt,  and  I  regained  my 
legs.  Looking  up  and  about  me,  I  found  that 
I  was  in  a  narrow  passage,  between  the  rocks, 
leading  both  up  and  down — in  fact,  I  had 
tumbled  into  the  secret  path  that  I  had  been  in 
search  of.  Delighted  with  this  discovery,  I  now 
set  off  with  great  spirit,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
found  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
which  formed  the  ravine,  and  looking  down  up- 
on an  expanse  of  country  in  the  interior.  Being 
very  tired,  I  sat  down,  that  I  might  recover  my 
strength  before  I  continued  my  journey. 

I  am  free  at  last,  thought  I,  and  my  me- 
mory wandered  back    to  my  mother,  my  ship, 
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and  my  captain — old  Culpepper,  Tommy  Dott, 
and  Bob  Cross.  I  shall  see  them  all,  I 
thought,  and  what  a  story  I  shall  have  to  tell. 
As  soon  as  I  had  rested  myself  and  recovered 
my  breath,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  start. 

I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  before  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  as  if 
some  one  was  approaching.  I  listened — I  felt 
sure  that  such  was  the  case,  and  I  also  heard 
the  deep  baying  of  a  hound.  The  noise  in- 
creased rapidly — it  was  that  of  one  forcing  his 
way  through  the  brushwood,  which  covered  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

In  a  minute  afterwards  I  perceived  a  man 
coming  up  the  lull  at  a  swift  pace,  directly  to- 
wards me.  As  he  approached,  I  could  almost 
swear  that  it  was  Vincent,  the  negro  captain ; 
but  when  within  ten  yards  of  me,  I  perceived 
him  turn  round  and  flourish  his  sabre  in  the  air, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  three  large  bloodhounds 
sprang  at  him.  One  fell  by  the  blow  of  his 
sabre;  but  the  other  two  flew  at  his  throat,  and 

d  3 
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fastened  on  him,  tearing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  holding  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggling 
and  his  immense  strength. 

I  recollected  my  pistols ;  I  cocked  them,  ran 
up,  and  putting  one  to  the  head  of  the  nearest 
dog,  blew  out  its  brains.  I  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  the  other ;  they  both  lay  dead  by 
his  side,  and  Vincent  was  released. 

He  started  up.     "  It  is  me,  Cato,"  said  I. 

"  Cato!"  replied  he;  "but  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  I  understand  it  all."  He 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me  with 
him  to  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  pass,  and  as 
soon  as  we  came  in,  he  rolled  three  large  rocks, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  such  purpose 
before,  so  as  completely  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance. 

"  There,1'  said  he,  leaning  back  completely 
exhausted ;  "  be  quiet,  Cato.  We  are  safe 
now ;  they  will  be  on  the  top  of  the  hill  di- 
rectly." 

We    remained    where    we    were    about    ten 
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minutes,  when  we  heard  voices  not  very  far 
from  us.  They  were  the  pursuers  of  the  negro 
captain,  who  were  evidently  baffled.  After  a 
time  the  sounds  receded  from  us,  and  we  heard 
them  no  more.     Vincent  then  spoke  : — 

"  You  were  escaping,  Cato." 

"  I  had  escaped,"  replied  I  ;  "I  told  you 
that  I  would." 

"  Strange  that  you  should  have  discovered 
the  path  ;  did  any  one  betray  it  to  you  ?" 

"  No  one,"  replied  I ;  and  I  then  told  him 
how  I  had  fallen  into  it. 

"  Well,  you  have  returned  all  obligations, 
and  more  than  ever  you  owed  me,"  said  he : 
"  you  have  saved  my  life  this  time,  and  thai 
when  all  chance  was  over." 

"  Then,"  replied   I,  "  although    I    shall 
very    sorry   to    part    with    you,    give    me   that 
liberty  which  I  had  gained,  and  which    I    losl 
in  defending  you  from  thedogg." 

"  I    would    have   let    you    go    then,     Cato,'' 
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replied  he,  u  but  your  life  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  My  pursuers  would  have  hurried 
you  to  prison  before  you  could  have  explained 
who  you  were.  You  forget  your  colour  is 
changed ;  they  were  not  seeking  me,  but  a  run- 
away slave,  and  the  bloodhounds  came  upon 
my  track.  Those  white  men  shew  no  mercy ; 
they  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  runaway 
slave  torn  to  pieces  by  those  dogs  than  in 
recovering  possession  of  him.  It  is  a  sort  of 
fox  chase  to  them,"11  continued  he,  grating  his 
teeth  after  he  had  said  so.  "  Cato,  I  will  give 
you  your  liberty,  if  you  wish  it,  and  I  know 
you  do  wish  it,  as  soon  as  I  can  with  any  pru- 
dence ;  that  I  promise  you,  and  you  know  that 
I  will  keep  my  word.1' 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,1'  replied  I. 

"  And  do  you  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
attempt  to  escape  a  second  time  ?" 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not,"  replied  I. 

"  Enough,1'  said  Vincent.     "  Now  let  us  go 
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down  the  hill ;  for  I  am  very  much  torn  by 
those  infernal  brutes,  and  must  have  the 
wounds  washed  and  attended  to.11 

We  descended  the  hill  in  silence,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  gained  the  tent.  Vin- 
cent was  severely  bitten  and  torn  :  as  soon  as 
his  wounds  had  been  dressed,  he  lay  down  on 
his  mat,  and  I  did  the  same. 

It  was  some  days  before  Vincent  recovered 
from  the  severe  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bloodhounds;  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  inclined  to  run  any  more  risks  of  that  sort. 
Although  he  said  little,  I  could  perceive  that  he 
was  brooding  over  future  vengeance,  and  he 
was  now  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  with 
his  glass  on  the  look-out  hill. 

One  morning  a  schooner  hove  in  sight,  steer- 
ing from  the  Havannah  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  cither  for  the  islands  or  the  Spanish 
Main.  The  Stella  had  for  many  days  been 
ready  for  instant   sailing,  and  having  watched 
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her  till  near  sunset,  Vincent  sent  down  orders 
for  every  soul  to  be  on  board,  and  the  anchor 
hove  up.  Just  as  it  was  dark  we  towed  out 
of  the  bay,  and  made  all  sail. 

At  daylight  the  schooner  was  but  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  us,  and  not  being  a  fast  sailer,  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  we  were  alongside 
of  her.  She  proved  to  be  bound  to  the  island 
of  Curacoa,  being  the  property  of  an  old  Dutch 
gentleman,  who  was  on  board  with  his  daughter, 
a  little  girl  about  seven  years  old.  The  crew 
consisted  chiefly  of  negroes,  slaves  to  the  owner; 
the  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  mate  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  gentleman  and  the 
little  girl,  the  only  white  people  on  board. 

As  usual,  the  crew  were  brought  on  board  by 
the  pirates,  who  reported  to  the  captain  that  the 
vessel  was  in  ballast,  and  of  no  value.  As  the 
crew  of  the  Stella  were  already  more  than 
requisite,  Vincent  did  not  require  the  negroes, 
and  he  told  them  that  they  might  go  on  board 
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the  schooner  again,  and  take  her  into  any  port 
they  pleased;  with  the  white  people,  however, 
it  was  another  affair. 

I  had  remained  below,  not  wishing  to  wit- 
ness a  scene  of  butchery  ;  but  I  was  induced  to 
look  up  the  ladder,  in  consequence  of  Jose 
tellino-  me  that  there  was  a  little  white  girl 
come  on  board.  At  the  time  that  I  did  so, 
Vincent  had  just  done  speaking  with  the  negroes 
belonging  to  the  captured  vessel ;  they  had  fallen 
back,  and  there  was  then  standing  before 
Vincent,  the  master  and  mate  of  the  vessel, 
the  old  Dutch  gentleman,  and  the  little 
girl. 

A  more  interesting  child  I  never  had  seen, 
and  my  heart  bled  at  the  idea  of  her  being- 
sacrificed.  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  Vincent 
would  have  a  similar  feeling,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. The  master  and  mate  were  pointed  at, 
and  immediately  seized  by  negroes  and  tossed 
over  into  the  sea.  The  old  gentleman  bowed 
his  head  over  the  beautiful  child,  and  she  knelt 
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to  him,  as  if  for  his  blessing  before  she  died. 
At  that  very  moment  Vincent  gave  the  sign — I 
could  remain  quiet  no  longer — I  sprang  on  the 
deck. 

u  Stop  !"  cried  I  to  the  men  who  were  about 
to  seize  the  old  gentleman — "  stop  I11  The 
negroes  did  fall  back  at  my  voice. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  cried  Vincent. 

"  Captain  Vincent,"  cried  I,  "  do  you  call 
yourself  a  man,  to  war  with  children  and  old 
grey-headed  men  ?  You  must  not,  shall  not, 
touch  these  two.  You  have  wreaked  your 
vengeance  upon  the  white  men  ;  be  content — 
let  these  go." 

"  Cato,"  replied  Vincent  fiercely,  "  it  is  well 
that  it  is  you  that  have  dared  to  snatch  the 
prey  from  the  fangs  of  the  wild  beast.  Had  it 
been  another,  this  pistol  should  have  sent  a  ball 
whizzing  through  his  brain  ;  as  it  is,  go  down 
below  immediately." 

"  I  do  not  fear  your  pistol,  Captain  Vincent, 
nor  will  I  go  below ;   that  very  pistol  in   my 
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hand  saved  you  from  the  fangs  of  the  blood- 
hound. I  tell  you,  therefore,  that  you  must 
not  destroy  that  innocent  child — if  you  love  me, 
you  must  not ;  for  I  will  hate,  detest,  and  scorn 
you  ever  afterwards.  I  entreat  you — I  implore 
you  to  let  them  go  :  they  are  not  fit  objects  for 
your  vengeance;  and  if  you  destroy  them,  I  tell 
you,  you  are  a  coward. " 

"  What  I'1  roared  the  tiger,  "  a  coward  !"  and, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  lie  levelled  his 
pistol  at  me  and  drew  the  trigger.  It  missed 
fire;  Vincent  looked  very  confused — he  tossed  the 
pistol  on  deck,  folded  his  arms,  and  turned  his 
face  away. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  negro  crew 
looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  captain,  as  if 
awaiting  orders,  and  uncertain  of  the  issue. 
The  Dutch  gentleman  seemed  to  be  so  lost  in 
surprise,  as  to  almost  forget  his  impending  fate; 
while  the  little  girl  clung  to  him  and  stared  at 
me  with  her  deep  blue  eyes.  It  was  what  on 
the  theatres  they  would  call  a  tableau. 
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I  followed  up  my  advantage.  Stepping  for- 
ward, and  placing  myself  before  the  old  man 
and  the  child,  I  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  Captain  Vincent,"  said  I,  "  you  did  once 
promise  me  that  you  would  never  injure  me  or 
attempt  my  life ;  that  promise  you  have  broken. 
Since  that,  you  have  made  me  another  promise — 
you  may  recollect  it — which  was,  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  leave  you  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  ;  there  cannot  be  any  opportunity 
more  favourable  than  the  present.  The  negroes 
whom  you  are  to  send  back  to  the  schooner  do 
not  know  how  to  navigate  her.  I  request, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  you  intend  to  keep 
this  second  promise,  or  to  break  it  as  you  have 
the  first  ?  I  ask  my  liberty.1' 

"  If  I  broke  my  promise  just  now,  it  was  your 
fault,"  replied  Vincent  coolly.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  and  I  can  say  no  more ;  I  intended  to  keep  it, 
and,  to  prove  so,  I  now  keep  my  second — you 
may  go." 

"  I  thank  you  for  that.    I  only  wish  that,  now 
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I  leave  you,  I  could  leave  you  with  feelings  of 
o-ood-will  and  not  of — I  must  say  it— of  horror 
and  disgust.  Captain  Vincent,  once  more  let  me 
beg,  as  a  last  favour,  that  you  will  spare  these 
poor  people.1' 

"  Since  you  are  so  particularly  interested 
about  this  useless  old  man  and  still  more  use- 
less child,"  replied  Vincent  sarcastically,  "  I 
will  now  make  a  proposal  to  you.  You  have 
your  liberty.  Do  you  choose  to  give  it  up  and 
remain  here,  provided  1  let  them  go  away  in  the 
schooner  ?  Come,  now — take  your  choice  ;  for  I 
swear  by  my  colour,  that  if  you  go  away  in  the 
schooner,  the  moment  you  shove  off,  they  shall 
sro  over  the  gunwale." 

"  My  choice  is  then  made,"  replied  I  ;  for  I 
knew  that  when  he  swore  by  his  colour  he  was 
in  earnest :  "  release  them,  and  I  will  remain 
here."'  I  little  knew  what  I  was  to  undergo 
in  consequence  of  this  decision. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Vincent :  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  mates,  "  Let  them  go  back  with  the 
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negroes ;  hoist  the  boat  up  when  she  returns, 
and  sail  for  the  Rendezvous."  So  saying,  he 
went  down  into  the  cabin. 

"  You  are  saved,"  said  I,  going  up  to  the 
old  Dutch  gentleman ;  "  lose  no  time  ;  get  into 
the  boat  as  fast  as  possible,  and  make  sail 
on  your  vessel  as  soon  as  you  get  on  board. 
Good  bye,  little  girl,11  said  I,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  I  thank  you,11  replied  the  gentleman  in 
good  English — "  I  cannot  say  how  much ;  I 
am  so  surprised  at  what  I  have  seen :  but  recol- 
lect the  name  of  Vanderwelt,  of  Curacoa ;  and 
if  ever  we  meet  again,  y,ou  will  find  me  grate- 
ful." 

"  I  will ;  but  ask  no  more  questions  now — 
into  the  boat — quick,11  said  I,  shaking  his  prof- 
fered hand.  They  were  handed  down  into  the 
boat  by  the  negroes. 

I  remained  on  deck  until  they  were  put  on 
board  ;  the  boat  returned,  was  hoisted  up,  the 
schooner  made  sail  again,  and  then  I  went  down 
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into  the  cabin.  I  found  the  negro  captain 
stretched  upon  the  sofa,  his  face  covered  up 
with  both  his  hands ;  he  remained  in  the  same 
position,  taking  no  notice  of  my  coming  down. 
Although  my  confidence  in  him  was  destroyed 
after  his  snapping  the  pistol  at  me,  yet  when 
I  reflected  how  I  had  bearded  him  in  his  rage, 
I  did  make  some  excuse  for  him ;  moreover, 
I  knew  that  it  was  my  interest  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  make  him  for- 
get what  had  passed,  for  I  felt  that  his  proud 
spirit  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  forgive 
himself  for  having  been  induced  by  his  passion 
to  break  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  by  his 
colour;  I  therefore,  after  a  little  reflection, 
went  up  to  him  and  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  made  you  so  angry, 
Captain  Vincent  ;  you  must  forgive  me,  but  I 
thought  that  deed  beneath  you,  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  have  not  a 
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bad  opinion  of  me  now  ?"  replied  he,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  me. 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  you  have  released  those 
I  pleaded  for,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  having  done  so." 

"  You  have  made  me  do  what  I  never  did 
before,"  replied  he,  raising  himself  and  sitting 
with  his  feet  on  the  deck. 

"  I  know  I  have ;  I  have  made  you  spare 
those  of  my  colour." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  you  have  irritated  me 
so  as  to  make  me  break  my  oath." 

"  That  was  my  own  doing — my  fault  rather 
than  yours.  I  had  no  right  to  speak  as  I  did  ; 
but  I  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  that  is  the  truth. 
I  do  believe  that  if  I  had  had  a  pistol  in  my 
hand  I  should  have  fired  it  at  you  ;  so  we  may 
cry  quits  on  that  score." 

"  I  am  angry  with  myself — the  more  so,  that 
I  little  imagined  that  you  would  have  remained 
with  me  after  my  breaking  my  oath.  Either  you 
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must  have  felt  great  interest  about  those  people, 
or  you  must  have  great  confidence  in  me,  a 
confidence  which  I  have  proved  that  I  do  not 
deserve." 

"  That  you  did  forget  yourself,  I  grant ;  but 
1  have  that  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  you,  and  you  will  not  forget  yourself  again  ; 
I  therefore  remain  with  you  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, feeling  I  am  quite  safe,  until  you  think 
proper  to  give  me  my  liberty.1' 

"  You  still  wish  to  leave  me,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  relations  and  friends — a  profession 
to  follow.  What  can  I  gain  by  remaining  here, 
except  your  friendship  ?  I  never  will  be  a  pi- 
rate, you  may  be  assured.  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  you  were  not  one.'" 

"And  who  should  be  pirates  if  the  blacks 
are  not  ?"  replied  Vincent.  "  Have  they  not 
the  curse  of  Cain  ?  Are  they  not  branded  ? 
Ought  not  their  hands  to  be  against  every  one 
but  their  own  race?  What  is  the  Arab  but 
the  pirate  of  the  desert — the  sea  of  sand?  Black 
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is  the  colour  for  pirates.  Even  the  white  pi- 
rates feel  the  truth  of  this,  or  why  do  they  hoist 
the  black  flag  ?w 

"  At  all  events,  it's  a  profession  that  seldom 
ends  well." 

"  And  what  matter  does  that  make  ?  We 
can  die  but  once — T  care  not  how  soon.  I  have 
not  found  life  so  very  sweet  as  to  care  for  it, 
I  assure  you.  Cato,  there  is  but  one  thing 
sweet  in  existence  —  one  feeling  that  never 
clogs  and  never  tires,  and  that  is  revenge.11 

"  Are  not  love  and  friendship  sweet  ?  I  cer- 
tainly know  nothing  about  the  first.11 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  of  it.  They 
say  friendship  is  the  more  lasting ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  how  lasting  that  is,  I  snapped  my  pistol 
at  you,  and,  had  it  not  missed  fire,  should  have 
killed  the  only  one  for  whom  I  ever  felt  friend- 
ship in  this  world.11 

"  That's  a  bad  habit  you  have  of  carrying 
your  pistols  at  all  times ;  they  are  too  handy, 
and  give  no  time  for  reflection.     Only  suppose, 
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now,  you  had  blown  out  my  brains,  you  would 
have  been  very  sorry." 

"  Cato,  I  have  many  lives  on  my  hands,  and 
hope  to  have  many  more  before  I  die.  I  never 
have  repented  one  act  of  my  life — a  murder, 
as  you  may  call  it — and  I  never  shall.  But  1 
tell  you  frankly,  that  had  I  destroyed  you  in 
my  passion,  I  should  have  been  a  miserable  man. 
I  know  it ;   I  feel  it." 

"  Let's  say  no  more  about  it :  that  Fm  just 
as  glad  as  you  are  that  you  did  not  kill  me,  I 
assure  you  most  positively.  Here's  Jose  coming 
with  the  dinner." 

Here  ended  our  conversation,  which  I  have 
given  just  to  shew  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come domesticated.  Verily  and  truly  was  I,  as 
he  said,  "  like  a  little  dog  in  the  cage  of  a  ti- 
ger," and,  from  familiarity,  just  as  bold  as  don- 
become  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

Before  morning  we  were  again  at  anchor  in 
the  Rendezvous  Bay,  and  the  tents  were  pitched 
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as  before.  We  remained  there  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  during  which  my  intimacy  with  the 
captain  was  even  greater  than  before.  He  ap- 
peared to  endeavour  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
restore  my  confidence  in  him,  and  he  succeeded. 
Still  I  must  say,  that  I  began  to  be  weary  of  this 
sort  of  life.  My  dreams  were  ever  of  murder 
and  bloodshed ;  and  more  than  once  I  felt  in- 
clined to  make  my  escape :  but  I  had  promised, 
and  the  remembrance  of  my  promise  prevented 
me. 

One  afternoon  the  man  on  the  look-out  made 
the  usual  signal  for  a  vessel  in  sight.  Vincent 
went  up  immediately,  and  I  followed  him.  It 
was  a  schooner,  very  long,  with  very  taut,  rak- 
ing masts.  Vincent  examined  her  for  some 
time,  and  then  gave  me  the  glass,  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  her.  I  replied,  that  I 
thought  she  was  a  man-of-war  schooner. 

"  You  are  right,11  said  he, — "  I  know  her  well ; 
it  is  the  Arrow,  and  she  has  come  out  to  cruize 
for  me.     This  is  the  third   time  that  she  has 
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been  sent  after  me.  Once  we  exchanged  a  few 
broadsides,  but  another  man-of-war  hove  in 
sight,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  her.  She 
shall  not  accuse  me  of  running  from  her,  now 
that  she  is  alone,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  I 
will  give  her  the  opportunity  of  making  the  re- 
port of  my  capture  if  she  can  ;  but  if  I  capture 
her,  you  may  guess  the  rest." 

We  remained  till  nearly  sunset  watching  the 
motions  of  the  schooner.  Vincent  then  went 
down  the  hill  to  give  orders  for  sailing,  leaving 
me  with  the  glass.  I  again  directed  it  to  the 
schooner,  and  perceived  that  she  was  making 
signals. 

Then  she  is  not  alone,  thought  I  ;  and  Vin- 
cent may  not  capture  her  quite  so  easily  as  lie 
expects.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  other  vessel  ; 
I  could  not  see  her;  I  therefore  concluded  that 
she  must  be  somewhere  under  the  land,  and 
hidden  by  it  from  my  sight. 

The  signals  were  repeated  till  dusk,  when  I 
went  down    the    hill,   and    found   that    all   was 
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bustle  and  activity,  Vincent  superintending 
himself  the  preparations  for  sailing.  I  did  not 
interrupt  him  to  tell  him  that  I  had  perceived 
the  schooner  making  signals.  I  had  an  idea, 
somehow  or  another,  that  I  should  regain  my 
liberty,  and  was  as  anxious  as  Vincent  that 
the  Stella  should  be  under  weigh. 

Before  ten  o'clock  every  thing  was  ready. 
Vincent  had  told  his  men  that  the  English 
man-of-war  schooner  was  outside,  and  that  he 
intended  to  fight  her;  the  men  appeared  de- 
lighted at  the  proposal,  and  as  resolute  and 
determined  as  men  could  be. 

As  soon  as  the  Stella  was  clear  of  the  bay, 
every  thing  was  got  ready  for  action,  and  I 
must  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  rapid  or 
more  quiet  than  their  movements.  We  stood 
out  until  we  had  gained  an  offing  of  five  miles, 
and  then  made  a  reach  along  the  shore  towards 
the  Havannah. 

As  soon  as  the  Stella  had  laid  her  head 
towards    the   Havannah,    Vincent   came   down 
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below.  I  had  latterly  slept  on  one  of  the  cabin 
sofas,  but  had  this  night  remained  with  my 
clothes  on,  for  I  was  not  sure  that  we  might 
not  be  in  action  before  the  morning. 

The  Arrow  had  gained  the  knowledge  that 
our  Rendezvous  Bay  was  somewhere  about  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  and  had  cruized  accord- 
ingly, but  could  not  discover  it. 

Vincent  threw  himself  on  the  other  sofa,  and 
I  pretended  to  be  asleep,  as  1  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him  ;  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  felt 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in  common  between 
us  at  such  a  moment.  lie  was  very  soon  asleep, 
and  he  talked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  evidently  in 
action,  and  gave  his  orders,  every  now  and 
then  speaking  a  few  words  aloud,  and  then  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  taken  the  English 
schooner,  and  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  vows  of 
retaliation.  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  the  half- 
broken  menaces — the  exulting  laugh  which 
occasionally  burst  from  his   lips.     I  arose  and 
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watched  him  as  he  slept ;  his  hands  were  con- 
tinually in  motion,  and  his  fists  clenched,  and  he 
smiled.  Merciful  heaven  !  what  a  tale  of  savage 
cruelty  that  smile  foretold  if  he  were  success- 
ful! I  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
foiled  in  his  endeavours.  As  I  rose  I  heard  a 
noise  and  talking  on  deck,  and  one  of  the  mates 
came  down  in  the  cabin. 

"How  does  she  bear  ?"  cried  Vincent,  starting 
up  from  his  couch,  as  if  he  instinctively  knew 
what  was  to  be  told. 

"  Two  points  on  the  weather  bow,  captain," 
replied  the  negro.  "  I  think  she  has  her  fore- 
sheet  to  windward." 

"  What's  the  time  ?" 

"  One  bell  in  the  morning  watch ;  it  will  be 
daylight  in  an  hour." 

"  Very  good.     How  far  is  she  off?11 

"  About  four  miles." 

"  Pipe  to  quarters  :   I  will  be  up  directly." 

Vincent  took  down  his  sword  and  buckled  on 
his  belt ;  then  his  pistols,  which,  after  having 
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examined  the  primings,  he  fixed  in  his  girdle. 
I  still  remained  as  if  asleep,  and  as  he  was 
going  out  of  the  cabin,  lie  turned  to  me.  "  He 
sleeps,  poor  boy;  well,  why  should  I  wake 
him  ? — the  guns  will  rouse  him  up  soon 
enough."    So  saying,  he  went  on  deck. 

I  considered  what  I  should  do.  To  be  on 
deck  was  hardly  safe  for  me  as  a  white  person ; 
and,  indeed,  what  business  had  I  there  ?  Why 
should  I  expose  myself  to  the  shot  of  my  coun- 
trymen, or  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  life  from 
the  rage  of  the  negroes  ?  I  therefore  resolved  on 
remaining  where  I  was — at  all  events,  for  the 
present. 

The  negroes  now  came  into  the  cabin,  for  the 
after  magazine  was  under  the  fore  part  of  it. 
The  hatch  was  taken  up,  the  screens  let  down, 
and  all  was  dark.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
catch  now  and  then  the  commands  given  by  the 
negro  captain,  and  draw  my  inference  as  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

Although    for    the    first    half-hour   I   gained 
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little  information,  after  that  time. had  elapsed 
I  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  heard  a  voice 
hailing  us  from  another  vessel,  and  the  reply  of 
the  Stella  was  a  broadside.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  in  that.  The  Stella  was  then  put 
about,  and  the  other  broadside  given  without  a 
return  from  her  opponent.  At  last  it  came, 
and,  as  the  shot  whizzed  over  or  tore  up  the 
planking  of  the  gunwales,  I  certainly  did  feel 
very  strangely.  I  had  never  been  in  action 
before,  and  the  sensation  was,  I  confess,  that  of 
alarm  ;  but  it  was  so  mingled  with  curiosity  as 
to  what  was  going  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  my  feelings  were.  I  longed  to  be  on 
deck,  and  certainly  would  have  been,  if  I  had 
thought  that  I  was  safe  with  the  pirate  crew  : 
that  alone  prevented  me  ;  I  remained,  therefore, 
in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  ignorance  and  sus- 
pense. 

The  broadsides  were  now  exchanged  rapidly, 
and  the  wounded,  brought  down  between  decks 
every    minute,     told    me    that    the    action    was 
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severe.  The  orders  of  the  negro  captain  were 
occasionally  heard — they  were  cool  and  deter- 
mined. Every  minute  some  fresh  manoeuvre 
was  executed,  and  the  guns  still  worked  as  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  attend  to.  At  last, 
the  daylight  came  down  the  hatchway,  and  I 
left  the  cabin  and  walked  forward  between 
decks ;  I  found  the  deck  strewed  with  wounded 
and  dying  men,  calling  for  water.  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  something  which  I  could  con- 
sistently do,  and  I  brought  water  from  the 
cask  and  gave  it  to  them,  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  I  could  ;  I  think  there  were  at  least 
thirty  men  lying  about  the  lower  deck,  some 
in  pools  of  their  own  blood,  and  sinking  fast, 
for  there  was  no  surgeon  on  board  of  the 
Stella. 

Some  more  wounded  men  were  brought 
down,  and  a  conversation  took  place  between 
one  of  the  mates  of  the  schooner,  who  was 
hurt,  and  the  men  who  brought  down  the 
wounded,   and  listening  to  them,   I  found  that 
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at  daylight  they  had  discovered  that  an  Eng- 
lish frigate  was  under  all   sail,  beating  up  to 
them,  and  about  five  miles  to  leeward  ;  that  in 
consequence,  the  Stella  was  now  carrying  on  a 
running  fight  with  the   schooner  (who  was  to 
windward  of  her),  and  trying  to  escape.     This 
accounted   for  the    signals   which    I    had    per- 
ceived that  the  English  schooner  was  making 
the  evening  before.    My  anxiety  at  this  intelli- 
gence   was    naturally    much    increased.      The 
Stella    was   trying   to  escape,    and  her  sailing 
powers  were  so  remarkable,  that  I  was  afraid 
she  would  succeed. 

The  action  was  still  continued  between  the 
two  schooners,  but  now  the  shot  no  longer  hit 
the  Stella,  nor  were  there  any  more  wounded 
men  brought  down ;  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  vessels  were  now  firing  at  each  other's 
masts  and  rigging,  the  one  to  prevent,  and  the 
other  to  effect  her  escape,  by  dismantling  her 
antagonist.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  given  my 
left  hand  to  have  gone  on  deck.     I  waited  half 
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an  hour  more,  and  then,  curiosity  conquering 
my  fear,  I  crept  gradually  up  the  fore  ladder. 
The  men  were  working  the  guns  to  windward, 
the  lee-side  of  the  deck  was  clear,  and  I 
stepped  forward,  and  got  into  the  head,  where 
I  could  see  both  to  windward  and  to  leeward. 
To  leeward  I  perceived  the  frigate,  about  four 
miles  distant,  with  every  stretch  of  canvass 
that  she  could  set  on  a  wind ;  I  knew  her 
directly  to  be  the  Calliope,  my  own  ship,  and 
my  heart  beat  quick  at  the  chance  of  being 
once  more  on  board  of  her. 

To  windward,  as  the  smoke  occasionally 
cleared  away,  I  saw  the  Arrow  schooner  close 
hauled  on  the  same  tack  as  the  Stella,  and 
distant  about  a  mile,  every  ten  seconds  the 
smoke  from  her  guns  booming  along  the 
water's  .surface,  and  the  shot  whizzing  through 
our  rigging  ;  slu-  had  not  suffered  much  from 
our  fire  :  her  sails  were  full  of  shot  holes,  it  is 
true,  but  her  spars  were  not  injured.  I  then 
turned  my  eyes  upon  the  masts  and  rigging  of 
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the  Stella:  apparently,  the  damage  done  was 
about  equal  to  that  received  by  the  Arrow;  our 
sails  were  torn,  but  our  spars  were  unscathed. 

The  water  was  smooth,  although  the  breeze 
was  fresh,  and  both  schooners  were  running  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour ;  but  the 
Stella  had  evidently  the  advantage  of  sailing, 
and  forereached  upon  her  opponent.  I  per- 
ceived that  every  thing  depended  upon  a  lucky 
hit,  and  having  satisfied  myself  with  what  I 
had  seen,  I  hastened  down  below. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  firing 
continued  without  advantage  on  either  side, 
when  a  yell  was  given  by  the  negro  crew, 
and  I  heard  them  cry  on  the  deck  that  the 
Arrow's  fore- top  mast  was  shot  away.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Vincent  cheering  his  men,  and 
telling  them  to  be  steady  in  their  aim.  My 
heart  sunk  at  the  intelligence,  and  I  sat  down 
on  a  chest. 

The  firing  now  slackened,  for  the  Stella  had 
shot   ahead  of  the  English   schooner,  and  the 
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negroes  on  deck  were  laughing  and  in  high  good- 
humour.  For  a  few  minutes  the  firing  ceased 
altogether,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
Stella  had  left  her  pursuers  far  behind;  when, 
of  a  sudden,  a  whole  broadside  of  guns  were 
poured  into  us,  and  there  was  a  terrible  crashing 
and  confusion  on  the  deck. 

I  ran  up  the  ladder  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  appeared  that  as  the  Stella  was 
crossing  the  bows  of  the  Arrow,  the  latter  had, 
as  a  last  chance,  thrown  up  in  the  wind,  and 
discharged  her  whole  broadside  into  us :  two 
shots  had  struck  our  mainmast,  which  had 
fallen  by  the  board.  I  perceived  at  once  that 
the  Stella's  chance  were  over — nothing  could 
save  her ;  she  might  resist  the  schooner,  but 
could  not  escape  the  frigate. 

I  ran  down  below,  and  went  into  the  cabin  ; 
I  was  afraid  that  the  negroes  might  perceive 
the  joy  in  my  countenance.  I  heard  the  angry 
voice  of  the  negro  captain — I  heard  him  stamp- 
ing with  rage,  and  1  thanked   God  that   I   was 
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not  by  his  side.  The  wreck  of  the  mast  was 
soon  cleared  away ;  I  heard  hiin  address  his 
negroes,  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  better 
to  die  like  men  at  the  guns,  than  swing  at  the 
yard-arm  like  dogs.  Some  of  them  came  down 
and  took  on  deck  a  quarter-cask  of  spirits, 
which  was  plentifully  supplied  to  all. 

The  English  schooner  had  borne  down  upon 
us,  and  the  action  now  commenced  at  pistol-shot. 
Never  shall  I  forget  what  took  place  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  the  negroes,  most 
of  them  intoxicated,  fought  with  rage  and 
fury  indescribable — their  shouts — their  screams 
— their  cursing  and  blasphemy,  mingled  with 
the  loud  report  of  the  guns,  the  crashing  of 
the  spars  and  bulwarks,  the  occasional  cry  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  Vincent. 
It  was  terrific  between  decks ;  the  smoke 
was  so  thick,  that  those  who  came  down  for 
the  powder  could  not  see,  but  felt  their  way 
to  the  screen.  Every  two  seconds,  I  heard  the 
men  come  aft,   toss  off  the  can  of  liquor,  and 
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throw  it  on  the  deck,  when  they  went  to 
resume  their  labour  at  their  guns. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
the  shot  flew  from  to  leeward,  as  well  as  from  to 
windward :  the  frigate  had  got  within  range, 
and  was  pouring  in  her  broadside ;  still  the  firing 
and  the  shouting  on  the  deck  of  the  Stella  con- 
tinued, but  the  voices  were  fewer,  and  as  the 
firing  of  the  frigate  became  more  severe,  they 
became  fainter  and  fainter;  and  at  last  but 
an  occasional  gun  was  fired  from  our  decks. 

I  became  so  uneasy,  that  I  could  remain 
where  I  was  no  longer ;  I  went  forward  on 
the  lower  deck  again,  and  tumbling  over  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  I  crept  up  the  fore-ladder. 
I  looked  over  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  ; 
the  decks  were  clear  of  smoke,  for  not  a  gun 
was  being  fired.  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  a 
scene  of  slaughter!  Many  of  the  guns  were 
dismantled,  and  the  decks  were  strewed  with  the 
splinters  and  plankings  of  the  gunwale,  broken 
spars,   and    negroes   lying  dead,    or   drunk,    in 
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all  directions— some  cut  and  torn  to  pieces, 
others  whole,  but  mixed  up  with  the  frag- 
ments of  other  bodies :  such  a  scene  of  blood 
I  have  never  since  witnessed.  Out  of  the  whole 
crew,  I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  men  left 
unhurt,  and  these  were  leaning  or  lying  down, 
exhausted  with  fatigue  or  overcome  with  liquor, 
on  various  parts  of  the  deck. 

The  fighting  was  over ;  there  was  not  one 
man  at  his  gun ;  and  of  those  who  remained 
still  alive,  one  or  two  fell,  while  I  was  looking 
up,  from  the  shot,  which  continued  every 
minute  to  pierce  the  bulwarks.  Where  was 
Vincent  ?  I  dare  not  go  aft  to  see.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  meet  his  eye.  I  dived  down  below 
again,  and  returned  aft  to  the  cabin  ;  there  was 
no  more  demand  for  powder ;  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  abaft.  Suddenly  the  after-hatchway 
grating  was  thrown  off;  I  heard  some  one 
descend  ;  I  knew  it  was  the  hurried  tread  of 
the  negro  captain.  It  was  so  dark,  and  the 
cabin  so  full  of  smoke,  that  coming  from  the 
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light  he  did  not  perceive  me,  although  I  could 
distinguish  him.  He  was  evidently  badly- 
wounded,  and  tottered  in  his  walk  :  he  came 
into  the  cabin,  put  his  hand  to  his  girdle,  and 
felt  for  his  pistol,  and  then  he  commenced 
pulling  down  the  screen,  which  was  between 
him  and  the  magazine.  His  intentions  were  evi- 
dent ;   which  were  to  blow  up  the  vessel. 

I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I 
dashed  past  him,  ran  up  the  ladder,  sprung 
aft  to  the  taff'rail,  and  dashed  over  the  stern 
into  the  sea.  I  was  still  beneath  the  surface, 
having  not  yet  risen  from  my  plunge,  when  I 
heard  and  felt  the  explosion — felt  it,  indeed,  so 
powerfully,  that  it  almost  took  away  my 
senses ;  so  great  was  the  shock,  even  when  I 
was  under  the  water,  that  I  was  almost  insen- 
sible. I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  being  draw  n 
down  by  the  vortex  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and 
scrambling  my  way  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
amidst  fragments  of  timbers  and  whirling- 
bodies.     When    I    recovered    myself,    I    found 
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that  I  was  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the  wreck, 
in  a  sort  of  patch,  as  it  were,  upon  the  deep 
blue  water,  dark  as  ink,  and  strewed  with 
splintered  fragments. 

There  I  remained  some  minutes,  during 
which  time  I  gained  my  recollection :  I  looked 
around  and  perceived  the  Arrow  schooner, 
lying  about  one  hundred  yards  off,  totally 
dismantled,  and  my  own  frigate  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward,  as  bright  and 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  been  refitted.  I 
observed  a  signal,  made  by  the  Calliope  to 
the  schooner,  which  was  answered.  I  looked 
in  vain  towards  the  schooner,  expecting  her  to 
lower  down  a  boat.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Calliope  had  made  the  signal  for  her  to  do  so, 
and  the  schooner  had  replied  that  she  had  no 
boat  that  could  swim.  I  then  perceived  that 
the  frigate  had  lowered  down  a  boat,  which  was 
pulling  towards  me,  and  I  considered  myself  as 
safe. 

In  a  few  minutes,  during  which  I  had  quite 
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recovered  myself,  the  boat  pulled  into  the  mass 
of  floating  fragments,  and  then  the  sailors  ceased 
rowing,  to  look  about  them.  They  perceived 
and  pulled  towards  me — hoisted  me  in  over 
the  gunwale,  and  laid  me  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  I  scrambled  on  my  feet,  and  would  have 
gone  aft,  when  the  midshipman  of  the  boat  said 
to  the  men,  "  Pass  that  cursed  young  pirate 
forward — don't  let  him  come  aft  here." 

Oh,  ho,  Mr.  Lascelles,  thinks  I — so  you 
don't  know  me  ;  you  shall  know  me  by-and- 
by.  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  stained  black, 
till  one  of  the  men,  who  seized  me  by  the  collar 
to  pass  me  forward,  said,  "  Hand  along  the 
nigger.  He's  a  young  one  for  the  gallows,  any 
how." 

They  handed  me  forward,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  say  who  I  was.  My  love  of  fun  re- 
turned the  moment  that  I  was  again  with  my 
shipmates.  After  looking  well  round,  and  as- 
certaining that  I  was  the  only  one  left  alive, 
they  pulled  back  to  the  frigate  ;  and  the  mid- 
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sbipman  went  up  to  report.  I  was  handed 
up  the  side  and  remained  at  the  break  of  the 
gangway,  while  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant 
were  talking  with  Mr.  Lascelles ;  during  which 
Mr.  Tommy  Dott  came  up  to  me,  and,  putting 
his  finger  to  his  left  ear,  gave  a  cluck  with  his 
tongue,  as  much  as  to  say,  You'll  be  hanged, 
my  good  fellow. 

I  could  not  help  giving  the  first  masons'  sign 
which  I  taught  to  Mr.  Green,  in  return  for 
Tommy's  communication ;  to  wit,  putting  my 
thumb  to  my  nose,  and  extending  my  finger 
out  towards  him  ;  at  which  Tommy  Dott  ex- 
pressed much  indignation,  and  called  me  a  pre- 
cious impudent  varmin.  The  men  who  were 
near  us  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  game 
at  all  events.  No  one  knew  me ;  for  not  only 
was  my  face  well  stained,  but  I  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  solution  of  salt  water 
and  gunpowder,  which  made  me  still  more  in- 
distinguishable. 

I  had  remained  at  the  gangway  about  two 
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minutes,  when  the  first  lieutenant  said,  "  Bring 
the  prisoner  here."" 

I  immediately  went  aft ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  standing  before  Captain  Delmar  and  the 
first  lieutenant — (and  behind  were  all  the  offi- 
cers, anxious  to  hear  what  I  had  to  disclose) — 
I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  having  no  hat,  as 
may  be  supposed,  and  said,  "  Come  on  board, 
Sir,"  reporting  myself,  as  is  usually  the  cus- 
tom of  officers  when  they  return  from  leave  or 
duty. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  that  voice  ! — why,  who  are 
you  ?"  cried  Captain  Delmar,  starting  back 
a  pace. 

"  Mr.  Keene,  Sir,"  replied  I,  again  putting 
my  hand  to  my  head. 

Bob  Cross,  who  was,  with  many  of  the  sea- 
men, close  to  me,  quite  forgetting  etiquette, 
ran  up  and  caught  me  round  the  waist,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face:  "It  is  him,  Sir — it  is 
him!     Huzzah!  huzzah  !"  and  all  the  seamen 
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joined  in  the  huzzahs,  which  were,  however, 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  laughter. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  and  so  you  have  been 
blown  up  in  that  vessel,"  said  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, coming  to  me,  with  great  kindness. 
"  Are  you  much  burnt  ?  Why,  he's  quite 
black — where' s  the  surgeon  ?" 

"  Aren't  hurt  at  all,  Sir,"  replied  I. 

"  Let  him  be  taken  down  and  examined," 
said  the  captain  with  some  emotion  ;  "  if  not 
hurt,  let  him  come  into  the  cabin  to  me." 

The  captain  went  down  the  ladder,  and  then 
I  shook  hands  with  Tommy  Dott  and  all  the 
other  officers  and  midshipmen  ;  and  I  will  say, 
that  my  reappearance  appeared  to  give  unusual 
satisfaction.  I  went  down  into  the  gun-room 
and  was  stripped.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  find  that  I  was  not  hurt,  and  even  more 
when  they  discovered  that  I  was  black  all  over, 
and  that  washing  would  not  restore  my  colour. 

"  Why,    Keene,"    said  the   first    lieutenant, 
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"  how  is  it  that   you   have  changed  your  co- 
lour ?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I've  been  playing  the  nigger  for 
these  last  three  months.  It  is  a  long  story,  but 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  captain,  and  I  will 
tell  it  there." 

As  soon  as  I  had  put  on  my  uniform,  I  went 
up  with  Mr.  Hippesley  to  the  cabin,  and  hav- 
ing, at  the  captain's  request,  taken  a  chair,  I 
entered  into  a  full  explanation,  which  lasted 
more  than  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Hippesley, 
who  had  plenty  to  do  on  deck,  but  who  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  heard  my  story,  quitted 
the  cabin,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the 
captain. 

"  1  must  say  that  I  gave  you  up  for  lost," 
said  Captain  Delmar ;  "  the  boat's  crew  were 
picked  up  the  next  morning,  and  reported  that 
you  were  drowned  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel. 
Scoundrels,  to  desert  you  in  that  way." 
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"  I  do  not  think  they  were  to  blame,  Sir ; 
the  water  being  so  high  in  the  cabin,  and  my 
not  answering  to  their  call.'11 

"  But  did  they  call  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  I  heard  them  call  when  I  was 
half  asleep,  and  I  did  not  answer.11 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  but 
so  convinced  have  we  been  of  your  loss,  that  I 
have  written  to  your  mother  on  the  subject. 
Strange,  this  is  the  second  time  that  she  has 
been  distressed  in  this  way.  You  appear  to 
have  a  charmed  life,  Mr.  Keene.11 

"  I  hope  I  shall  long  live  to  do  credit  to  your 
protection,  Sir,11  replied  I. 

"  I  hope  so  too,  Mr.  Keene,"  replied  the 
captain,  very  kindly ;  "  I  sincerely  hope  so 
too.  In  all  this  business  you  have  conducted 
yourself  very  manfully.  It  does  you  great 
credit,  and  your  mother  ought  to  be  proud 
of  you.11 

"  Thanky,  Sir,11  replied  I,  for  I   was  over- 
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joyed  at  such  language  from  Captain  Delmar, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  If  he  says  my  mother 
ought  to  be  proud  of  me,  he  feels  so' himself. 

"  Of  course,  you  cannot  do  duty  under  such 
a  masquerade  as  you  are  at  present,1''  continued 
the  captain,  who  referred  to  my  stained  skin. 
"  I  presume  it  will  wear  off  by-and-by.  You 
will  dine  with  me  to-day  ;  now  you  may  go  to 
your  messmates." 

I  left  the  cabin,  bowing  very  respectfully, 
and  pleased  with  what  had  occurred.  I  hastened 
to  join  my  messmates,  not,  however,  until  I 
had  shaken  hands  with  Bob  Cross,  who  appeared 
as.delighted  to  see  me  as  if  he  was  my  father. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  sort  of  levee 
which  I  held  both  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
below.  Mr.  Hippesley  could  not  get  any  of  the 
officers  to  mind  their  duty.  I  certainly  was  for 
two  or  three  days  the  greatest  personage  in  the 
ship.  After  that,  I  had  time  to  tell  the  whole 
of  my  history  quietly  to  Bob  Cross. 

Bob  Cross,  when  he  had  heard   me  without 
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interruption,  said,  "  Well,  Master  Keene, 
there's  no  telling  what  a  man 's  born  to  till 
after  he's  '  dead,  and  then  it's  all  known ; 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  you  are  born  to 
something  out  of  the  common.  Here  you  are, 
not  sixteen,  not  only  playing  a  man's  part,  but 
playing  it  manfully.  You  have  been  put  in 
most  difficult  situations,  and  always  have  fallen 
upon  your  feet  in  the  end.  You  appear  to  have 
an  old  head  upon  very  young  shoulders ;  at  one 
moment  to  be  a  scampish  boy  full  of  mischief, 
and  at  another  a  resolute,  cool,  and  clever  man. 
Sarcumstances,  they  say,  make  men,  and  so  it 
appears  in  you  ;  but  it  does  seem  strange  for 
one  and  the  same  lad  to  be  stealing  the  pursers 
plums  at  one  moment,  and  twisting  a  devil  of 
a  nigger  pirate  round  his  finger  the  very  next ; 
and  then  you  have  had  such  escapes — twice 
reported  dead  at  head-quarters,  and  twice  come 
to  life  again.  Now,  Master  Keene,  I've  very 
good  news  to  tell  you  :  you  don't  know  how 
high  you  stand  with  the  captain  and  officers ; 
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there's  a  feeling  of  envy  against  a  lad  who  goes 
ahead  (as  well  as  a  man),  which  blinds  people 
to  his  real  merits ;  but  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  dead  and  gone,  and  no  longer  in  the  way  of 
others,  then  every  one  tells  the  real  truth ;  and 
I  do  assure  you  that  not  only  the  officers,  but 
the  captain  himself,  grieved  most  sorely  at  your 
loss.     I  saw  the  captain's  eyes  wink  more  than 
once  when  speaking  of  you,  and  the  first  lieute- 
nant was  always  telling  the  other  mids  that  he 
had  not  one  worth  his  salt,  now  that  you  were 
gone.     And  now  that  you  have  come  back  and 
gained  so  much  credit  for  what  has  passed,  I 
do  really  think  that  the  captain  is  proud  of  you. 
I  overheard   a   little  conversation   between  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  the  day  you  came 
on  board,  after  you  had  been  in  the  cabin  telling 
your  adventures,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
the  game  is  in  your  own  hands  if  you  only  play 
your  cards   well,  and   never  let  Captain  Delmar 
have  the  least  idea  that  you  know  that  you  have 
such  claims  upon  him.11 
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"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  replied  I,  "  as  it 
might  check  his  feeling  towards  me.1' 

"  Exactly  :  Fve  often  thought  about  you, 
and  now  that  I  like  you  so  much,  I  watch  the 
captain  for  your  sake,  and  listen  particularly  to 
what  he  says  after  dinner  especially,  when  Fve 
the  opportunity ;  for  you  see,  when  gentlemen 
drink  wine,  they  speak  more  freely  as  to  what 
they  really  think,  just  as  we  foremast  men  do 
when  we  get  our  grog  on  board.  The  greatest 
misfortune  which  could  happen  to  you  in 
your  position  would  be,  the  captain  marrying 
and  having  children  on  the  right  side  of  the 
blanket  as  thev  call  it.  Now  I've  often  heard 
the  captain  express  a  dislike  to  matrimony,  and 
laugh  at  people's  getting  married,  which  has 
pleased  me  very  much  for  your  sake,  Master 
Percival.  You  see,  a  man  don't  think  much  of 
marrying  after  forty,  and  the  captain  must  be 
fifty,  if  not  more." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  his  brother  dies — and  he  is  a 
very  infirm  man — the  captain  will  then  be  Vis- 
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count  de  Versely,  and  inherit  very  large  estates, 
and  then  he  will  marry  to  have  an  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates,  even  if  there  is  no  love  in 
the  case." 

"  So  he  may,11  replied  Cross—"  there  's  no 
saying ;  but  still,  even  if  he  does,  it  ain't  cer- 
tain that  lie  has  a  family  ;  chickens  must  not  be 
counted  before  they  are  hatched.  All  you  have 
to  pray  for  then  is,  that  the  brother  may  prove 
as  tough  as  our  old  admirals,  whose  senses 
get  tired  of  staying  any  longer  in  their  bodies, 
and  leave  them  long  before  their  hulks  are  worn 
out." 

"  Why  do  admirals  live  so  long  ?" 
"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  salt  meat  keeps  so  much  longer  than  fresh  ; 
they  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  with  the 
salt  spray  washing  in  their  faces  and  wetting 
their  jackets,  and  so  in  time,  d'ye  see,  they 
become  as  it  were  pickled  with  brine.  Talking 
about  that,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  get 
that  tanning  off  you  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know ;  but  as  the  captain  says 
I'm  to  do  no  duty  while  it  lasts,  I  hope  it  won't 
wear  off  too  soon.1' 

"  Spoken  like  a  midshipman :  now  take  my 
advice,  although  not  ordered  to  your  duty, 
come  up  on  deck  and  take  your  spy-glass." 

"  I've  lost  it,  unfortunately.  That  was  a 
good  glass,  for  it  saved  my  life." 

"  Yes,  it  turned  out  as  good  for  you  as  a 
freemason's  sign,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Green 
can  say.  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  make  a  sailor 
— he'd  better  bear  up  for  clerk,  and  then  he 
might  do  very  well  for  a  purser  by-and-by. 
There's  eight  bells,  Master  Keene,  so  I  think 
we  had  better  say  good  night." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  Arrow  schooner  had  suffered  very  se- 
verely in  the  contest,  having  lost  her  command- 
ing officer  and  thirteen  men  killed  and  wounded : 
indeed,  had  not  the  Calliope  been  at  hand,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Stella  would 
have  overpowered  her,  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter  had  lost  her  mainmast,  for  the  Arrow 
was  completely  dismantled,  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  made  sail. 

The  Calliope  sent  her  carpenters  and  best 
seamen  on  board  to  repair  her  damages,  and  the 
next  day  we  stood  away  for  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
to  announce  the  destruction  of  the  pirate  vessel. 

In  the  morning  Captain  Delmar  sent  for  me. 
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"  Mr.  Keene,  as  you  cannot  do  duty  for  the 
present,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  idle,  I 
think  you  had  better  pay  a  little  attention  to 
navigation.  You  send  in  your  day's  work,  I 
perceive,  but  I  suppose  you  have  never  regu- 
larly gone  through  a  course  of  study.11 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  I ;  "  I  fudge  my  day's 
work,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  navi- 
gation properly."" 

"  So  I  presume.  Well,  then,  I  have  spoken 
with  Mr.  Smith,  the  master,  who  has  promised 
me  to  give  you  the  necessary  instruction.  You 
will  commence  to-morrow ;  you  can  sit  at  the 
table  in  the  fore  cabin,  where  you  will  have 
nothing  to  distract  your  attention.     You  may 


go  now.11 


I  bowed  and  left  the  cabin,  and  meeting  Bob 
Cross  on  the  main  deck,  I  told  him  what  the 
captain  had  said. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,  Master  Keene ;  it  shews 
that  the  captain  does  now  take  a  strong  interest 
in  you.     He  has   never  taken  any  trouble  of 
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that  kind  with  any  midshipman  before.  It  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you,  so  pay  attention  ; 
it  will  please  the  captain  if  the  master  gives  a 
good  report  of  you.  Who  knows  but  you  may 
be  sent  away  in  a  prize,  and  I  sent  with  you  to 
take  care  of  you  ?  Wouldn't  that  be  a  capital 
spree  ?" 

The  next  day  I  commenced  accordingly 
under  the  tuition  of  the  master,  and  as  I  had 
not  Tommy  Dott  to  play  with,  I  gave  satisfac- 
tion, and  continued  to  do  so  until  our  arrival  at 
Port  Royal,  when  the  captain  went  up  to  the 
admiral's,  stating  all  the  particulars  of  tin 
action,  and,  by  way  of  sequel,  my  adventures 
on  board  of  the  pirate  vessel.  The  admiral 
was  so  much  interested  that  he  requested 
Captain  Delmar  to  bring  me  on  shore  to  dine 
with  him  tin."  next  day. 

I  was  still  very  black  ;  but  that  made  inc. 
I  presume,  more  interesting.  I  told  my  story 
over  again,  and  it  afforded  great  amusement  to 
the  company  ;  particularly   to  the  ladies  :   and 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  compliments 
were  paid  me  behind  my  back,  by  the  admiral 
and  officers  who  dined  there ;  at  all  events, 
Captain  Delmar  was  much  pleased. 

My    strange   history    soon    got    wind.     The 
governor  heard  of  it,  and  asked  Captain  Del- 
mar   about   it.     The  consequence  was,   that   I 
received  another  invitation  from  the  governor, 
and  Captain  Delmar  again  informed  me  that  I 
might  tell  my  own  story,  which  I  did,  modestly 
as  before.     I  say  modestly,  for  I  never  was  a 
boaster  at  any  time ;  and  I   really  believe  that 
I  thought  much  less  of  the  circumstances  than 
those  did  to  whom  I  narrated  them.     I  had  at 
that    time   but  one   wish,    which    was   to   find 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Captain  Delmar.     I  felt 
that  all  my  prospects   in  life   depended    upon 
that ;    and    aware  of  his   disposition,   and    the 
deference     that     he    expected,     humility    had 
become,  as  it  were,  habitual. 

During  the  time  that  we  remained  at   Port 
Royal  1  continued  my  studies  in  the  cabin,  and, 
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as  the  captain  remained  almost  altogether  on 
shore,  I  found  the  run  of  the  cabin  very  plea- 
sant ;  but,  as  I  had  no  inclination  to  study 
the  whole  of  the  day,  I  was  not  sorry  that 
Tommy  Dott  was  very  often  my  companion  in 
the  cabin,  an  entrance  to  which,  as  he  could 
not  pass  the  sentry  at  the  door,  he  obtained 
by  climbing  down  the  mizen  chains,  and 
creeping  into  the  port  windows.  As  soon  as 
the  captain's  boat  was  seen  coming  off,  Tommy 
was  out  again  by  the  port  as  quick  as  a  mon- 
key, and  I  was  very  studiously  poring  over 
right-angled  triangles.  I  rose,  of  course,  as 
the  captain  entered  the  cabin.  "  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Keene,"  he  would  say — "sit  down;  the 
master  has  reported  favourably  of  you,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it." 

One  morning,  when,  as  usual,  Tommy  Dott 
had  come  through  the  port,  we  were  so  busily 
employed  with  a  caricature  which  we  were 
making  of  old  Culpepper,  that  the  captain's  boat 
came  alongside  without  our  being  aware  of  it, 
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and  the  captain's  voice  speaking  to  the  first 
lieutenant  as  he  was  decending  the  after-ladder 
was  the  first  intimation  we  received  of  his  being 
on  board. 

It  was  impossible  for  Tommy  Dott  to 
escape  without  being  seen  as  he  climbed  out. 
The  table  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin 
was  covered  with  a  blue  cloth,  large  enough  for 
the  table  when  all  the  additional  leaves  were 
put  to  it,  and  in  its  present  reduced  size  the 
cloth  fell  down  to  the  deck  ;  I  pointed  it  out  to 
Tommy,  as  the  sentry's  hand  upon  the  handle 
of  the  door  announced  the  immediate  entrance 
of  the  captain,  and  he  darted  underneath  the 
table,  that  he  might  escape  detection,  intending 
as  soon  as  the  captain  went  into  the  after-cabin 
to  make  his  retreat  by  the  cabin  door  or 
windows.  The  captain  entered,  and  I  rose,  as 
usual,  from  my  chair. 

"  Mr.  Keene,"  said  he,  "  I  have  occasion 
to  speak  to  the  first  lieutenant  on  important 
private    business;    oblige   me    by   leaving    the 
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cabin  till  that  is  clone.  You  may  as  well  tell 
Mr.  Hippesley  that  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Yes,  Sir,1'  replied  I,  making  a  bow,  and 
leaving  the  cabin.  I  felt  very  much  alarmed 
lest  Tommy  should  be  discovered  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  after  the  captain  had  stated  that 
he  had  particular  business  with  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, it  was  my  duty,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Dott  was  there,  to  have  said  so.  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  act.  After  all,  it  was  no 
great  crime  as  it  stood.  Tommy  Dott  had 
come  into  the  cabin  without  leave,  and  had 
concealed  himself ;  but  if  I  was  to  allow  Tommy 
to  remain  there  and  listen  to  important  and 
particular  business,  evidently  of  a  secret  nature, 
I  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion  and  confidence 
of  the  captain  nevertheless,  I  was  very  un- 
willing to  betray  him;  I  was  dreadfully  puzzled, 
and  when  I  went  to  the  first  lieutenant  he 
perceived  my  confusion. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr. 
Keene  ? — you  look  quite  frightened,"  --aid  he. 
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"  Well,  Sir,  I  am,1'  replied  I ;  "  and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  why  I  am  so." 

I  then  informed  him  that  Tommy  Dott  was 
under  the  cabin  table,  and  would,  of  course, 
hear  the  secret  communications  of  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  You  have  done  very  right,  Mr.  Keene, 
and  I  know  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  you  to 
inform  against  your  messmate ;  but  at  present 
there  is  no  harm  done." 

He  then  laughed,  and  said,  "  However,  Mr. 
Dott  shall  never  know  that  you  have  said 
any  thing  about  it,  and  I  will  frighten  him  out 
of  the  cabin  for  the  future.11 

He  then  went  down  the  ladder,  and  into  the 
fore-cabin.  I  expected  that  he  would  have  dis- 
covered Tommy  as  if  by  accident,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  captain  had  just  gone 
into  the  after-cabin,  and  Mr.  Hippesley  imme- 
diately followed  him,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
informed  him  of  Mr.  Dott's  position,  and  why 
I  had  made  it  known.     The  captain  could  not 
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help  laughing,  as,   after  all,  it    was   no   great 
offence. 

He  then  gave  the  necessary  information  to 
the  first  lieutenant,  and  they  both  walked  into 
the  fore-cabin  ;  the  first  lieutenant  saying,  "  If 
you  please,  then,  Captain  Delmar,  I  will  send 
a  boat  immediately  with  the  letter. " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  captain,  sitting 
down,  and  who  evidently  was  inclined  to  join 
in  the  joke  with  Mr.  Hippesley.  "  Sentry,  send 
the  officer  on  deck  to  man  the  jolly-boat,  and 
tell  Mr.  Dott  to  come  here  immediately." 

I  was  on  deck  when  the  sentry  put  his  head 
up  the  ladder  and  gave  the  order,  and  I  imme- 
diately perceived  the  plan  of  the  first  lieutenant 
and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  Tommy  Dott 
must  have  been  put. 

The  jolly-boat  was  manned,  and  Mr.  Dott 
called  for  in  every  quarter  of  the  ship,  but  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  After  a  delay  of 
several  minutes,  the  officer  on  deck  went  down 
into  the  cabin,  reporting  that  the  jolly-boat  had 
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been    manned  some    time,    but  that  Mr.   Dott 
was  not  to  be  found. 

"Not  to  be  found!1'  replied  the  captain; 
"  why,  he  can't  have  fallen  overboard." 

"  Not  he,  Sir,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant ; 
"  he  has  gone  to  sleep  somewhere:  either  in 
the  tops  or  the  foretopmast  staysail  netting." 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  very  troublesome  boy," 
replied  the  captain. 

"  Very  useless,  indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  first 
lieutenant.  "  Sentry,  have  they  found  Mr. 
Dott  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  ;  quarter-masters  have  been  every- 
where.    He's  not  in  the  ship." 

"  Very  odd !"  observed  the  captain. 

"  Oh !  he'll  turn  up  soon,  Sir ;  but  really, 
Captain  Delmar,  if  you  were  to  give  him  two 
or  three  dozen  at  the  cabin  gun,  it  would  bring 
him  to  his  senses." 

"  That  I  most  certainly  will  do,"  replied 
Captain  Delmar ;  "  and  I  authorize  you  to  do 
it,    Mr.  Hippesley,    as  soon  as    he    makes   his 
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appearance ;  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  him  ; 
but  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened  to  him." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  Sir,1"'  replied  the 
first  lieutenant :  "  if  the  purser's  steward's  room 
had  been  open  to-day,  I  should  have  sent  to 
see  if  he  was  not  locked  up  in  another  attempt 
to  steal  raisins,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
By  the  bye,  the  spirit-room  was  open  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  may  have  been  down  there,  and 
may  have  had  the  hatches  put  over  him." 

"  Well,  we  must  send  another  midshipman  ; 
call  Mr.  Keene,"  said  Captain  Delmar. 

The  sentry  called  me,  and  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Mr.  Keene,  you'll  go  on  shore  to  the  dock- 
yard in  the  jolly-boat :  give  that  letter  to  the 
master  attendant,  and  wait  for  an  answer."1 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  I. 

"Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  Mr.  Dott?" 
said  the  6rst  lieutenant  ;  "  you  are  constantly 
together." 
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"  I  saw  him  just  before  Captain  Delmar 
came  on  board,  Sir,  but  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.1' 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  settle  accounts  with  the 
young  gentleman  as  soon  as  he  turns  up,1' 
replied  the  captain  :  "  you  may  go,  Mr. 
Keene." 

I  perceived  that  the  captain  and  first  lieu- 
tenant both  smiled  as  I  left  the  cabin.  It 
appeared  that  soon  after  they  left  it,  and  the 
captain  went  on  shore ;  but  Tommy  was  so 
frightened  that  he  remained  in  his  hiding-place, 
as  he  made  sure  he  would  be  flogged  if  he  made 
his  ^appearance,  and  he  resolved  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  my  return,  that  he  might 
consult  me. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reported  myself,  and  given 
the  answer  to  the  first  lieutenant,  I  hastened  to 
the  cabin,  and  then  poor  Tommy  crawled  from 
under  the  table ;  the  tears  were  still  wet  on  his 
cheeks. 
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"  I  shall  be  flogged,  Keene,  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here.  Tell  me,  what  can  I  do — what 
can  I  say  ?" 

"  Tell  the  truth ;  that's  the  best  way," 
replied  I. 

"  Tell  the  captain  that  I  was  hid  under 
the  table  !  that  would  never  do." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  it's  the  best  plan,"  re- 
plied I ;  "  and  it  is  the  only  advice  I  can 
give  you  :  you  may  be  flogged  if  you  tell 
the  truth,  but  you  are  sure  to  be  flogged 
if  you  tell  a  lie.  It  will  only  add  to  your 
offence." 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  about  it ;  I'm 
sure  that  Mr.  Hippesley  will  flog  me  if  he 
catches  me  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  if  I  remain 
hid  for  a  day  or  two  they  will  really  think  that 
1  have  fallen  overboard,  and  then  they  will  say, 
'poor  Tommy  Dott,1  and  perhaps  be  so  glad 
when  I  do  make  my  appearance,  that  they  will 
forgive  me." 

"  Yes,"   replied    I,    delighted    at   the   idea ; 
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"  I'm  sure  they  will,  if  you  do  tell  the  truth 
when  you  appear  again." 

"  Then,  that  is  what  I'll  do.  The  first 
lieutenant  said  that  I  might  be  in  the  spirit- 
room.     Where  shall  I  go  to  ?" 

"  Why,1'  said  I,  "  you  must  remain  under 
the  table  till  dark,  and  then  you  may  easily 
slip  down  into  the  coal-hole,  where  it  is  so  dark 
that  they  never  will  see  you,  even  if  they  go 
down  for  coals.  It  is  the  only  place  I  know 
of;  stay  there  all  to-morrow  and  next  day, 
and  come  up  in  the  evening ;  or  the  next  morn- 
ing perhaps  will  be  better." 

"  Well,  it's  a  very  good  place,"  replied 
Tommy ;  "  any  thing  better  than  being 
flogged ;  but  will  you  bring  me  something  to 
eat  and  drink  ?" 

"  Depend  upon  me,  Tommy,"  replied  I ;  "I'll 
contrive  to  bring  you  something  every  night." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  do  that,"  replied  he. 

"  Yes ;  and  tell  the  truth  when  you  come 
out,"  said  I. 
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"  Yes,  upon  my  honour  I  will ;"  and  so 
saying,  Tommy,  hearing  a  noise,  again  dived 
under  the  cabin  table. 

Soon  afterwards  I  went  out  of  the  cabin. 
The  first  lieutenant  beckoned  me  to  him,  and 
asked  me  where  Mr.  Dott  was,  and  I  told  him 
what  had  been  arranged  between  us.  He 
laughed  very  much,  and  said — 

"  Well,  if  Master  Tommy  punishes  himself 
by  two  days'  confinement  in  the  coal-hole,  and 
tells  the  truth  when  he  comes  out,  I  think  I 
may  promise  he  Avill  get  off  his  flogging;  but 
don't  you  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  about 
it,  and  let  him  do  as  he  proposes.r> 

When  it  was  dark,  I  supplied  Tommy  with 
provisions,  and  he  gained  the  coal-hole  without 
being  discovered. 

The  next  day  the  speculations  at  his  disap- 
pearance were  general,  and  it  was  now  believed 
that  poor  Tommy  had  fallen  overboard,  and,  as 
the  sharks  are  thick  enough  in  Port  Royal, 
that    he    was    safely    stowed    away    in    one    of 
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their  maws.  I  will  say  that  the  whole  ship's 
company  were  very  sorry  for  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Culpepper,  who  observed 
that  no  good  ever  came  of  a  boy  who  stole 
raisins. 

"  So  you  think,  that  because  a  lad  steals  a 
few  of  your  confounded  plums,"  observed  the 
second  lieutenant,  "  he  deserves  to  be  eaten  by 
the  sharks.  If  I  were  Tommy  Dott,  I  would 
haunt  you  if  I  could."" 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  dead  men,"  replied  Mr. 
Culpepper  ;  "  they  are  quiet  enough." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  recollect,  you  make  them 
chew  tobacco,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  you,  if  they  do  against 
any  one." 

As  this  conversation  passed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, it  put  an  idea  in  my  head.  That  night  I 
went  to  Tommy,  whom  I  found  terribly  tired 
of  sitting  on  the  coals.  I  brought  him  a  bottle 
of  mixed  grog,  and  some  boiled  beef  and  bis- 
cuit.    I  consoled  him  by  telling  him  that  every 
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one  was  sorry  at  his  disappearance,  and  that  I 
was  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  punished 
if  he  told  the  truth. 

Tommy  was  for  leaving  the  coal-hole  imme- 
diately, but  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
captain  had  not  been  on  board  that  day,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  captain  should 
believe  that  he  had  fallen  overboard  as  well  as 
the  officers,  or  his  compassion  would  not  be 
roused.  Tommy  saw  the  propriety  of  this, 
and  consented  to  remain  another  day.  I  then 
told  him  what  Mr.  Culpepper  had  said,  and  I 
added,  "  Now,  Tommy,  if  Mr.  Culpepper 
should  see  you  by  any  chance,  pretend  to  be 
your  ghost." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  Tommy,  "  if  I  get 
six  dozen  for  it."     I  then  left  him. 

On  my  return  on  deck,  I  saw  Hob  Cross ;  he 
was  on  shore  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
day,  attending  upon  the  captain,  and  as  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  captain's  gig,  I  saw  but  little 
of  him. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Keene,"  said  he,  «  I  think  you 
have  quite  recovered  your  colour  by  this  time, 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  gig  again."" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  yet  awhile — 1  have 
not  yet  learnt  navigation  enough ;  but  the  mas- 
ter says  he  will  be  done  with  me  in  a  fortnight, 
if  I  go  on  as  well  as  I  do  now." 

"  Yes  ;  I  heard  him  tell  the  captain  that  you 
were  very  quick,  and  would  be  a  good  naviga- 
tor ;  but  I  can't  get  over  the  loss  of  poor 
Tommy  Dott ;  he  was  a  little  scampish,  that's 
sartin,  but  still  he  was  a  merry,  kind-hearted 
boy — too  good  for  the  sharks,  at  all  events. 
You  must  feel  his  loss,  Mr.  Keene,  for  you 
were  always  together." 

"  No,  I  don't,  Bob,"  replied  I. 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr. 
Keene  ;  I  thought  you  had  a  kinder  heart." 

"  So  I  have,  Bob ;  but  Til  tell  you  a  secret, 
known  only  to  the  first  lieutenant  and  me ;  and 
that  is,  Tommy  's  in  the  coal-hole,  very  dirty, 
but  quite  safe.11 
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Bob  Cross  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  which 
lasted  some  time. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Keene,  you  have  really  taken  a 
weight  off  my  mind;  now  tell  me  all  about  it. 
You  know  Fin  safe." 

I  then  told  Bob  what  had  happened,  and  of 
Tommy's  intention  to  make  his  appearance  on 
the  following  evening  or  next  mornino-. 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "you're  mischief  itself, 
Master  Keene,  and  that's  a  fact;  however,  it's  all 
right  this  time,  and  you  have  the  captain  and 
first  lieutenant  as  your  confidants  and  partners 
in  the  joke.  You  did  perfectly  right,  and  I'm 
sure  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  must  be 
pleased  with  you  ;  but  recollect,  Master  Keene, 
keep  your  distance  as  before,  don't  presume." 

"Never  fear,  Bob,"  replied  I:  "but  now  I 
have  told  you  that,  I  want  you  to  assist  me." 
I  then  repeated  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper with  the  second  lieutenant, 

"Now,"  continued  I,  "you  see,  Cross,  I  can't 
do  any  thing  myself;   Mr.  Culpepper  hates  me, 
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and  would  suspect  me,  but  if  we  could  only 
frighten  him :  you  might,  for  he  would  not 
think  you  were  playing  him  a  trick." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Bob ;  "  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  Tommy  Dott,  and  a  nice  wind-up  of 
this  affair.  Let  me  alone.  When  I  come  on 
board  to-morrow  evening  Til  manage  it  if  I 
can." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  we  separated 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  came  on  board. 
He  remained  on  deck  with  the  first  lieutenant 
for  some  minutes,  during  which,  of  course,  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  Tommy  Dott's  po- 
sition. When  he  came  down  into  the  cabin,  I 
moved  from  my  seat,  as  respectful  and  seri- 
ous as  before;  and  when  ordered  to  sit  down 
again,  resumed  my  studies  with  great  apparent 
diligence.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  about 
Tommy  Dott.  And  as  he  was  going  out  of 
the  cabin,  Mr.  Culpepper  was  announced  by 
the  sentry. 
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"  If  you  please,  Captain  Delmar,v  said  Mr. 
Culpepper  with  his  usual  profound  bow,  "  what 
are  we  to  do  with  the  effects  of  Mr.  Dott,  who 
has  fallen  overboard  ?  By  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  they  should  be  sold  before  the  mast. 
And  I  also  wish  to  know  whether  he  is  to  be 
continued  to  be  victualled,  or  whether  it  is  your 
pleasure  that  he  is  discharged  as  dead."''' 

The  captain  smiled  and  turned  his  face  to- 
wards me,  but  I  continued  with  my  eyes  down 
on  my  book. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Culpepper,"  replied  the  captain,  "and 
then  you  may  sell  his  effects,  and  put  D.  D.  to 
his  name,  poor  fellow."  And  having  made  this 
reply,  the  captain  went  out  of  his  cabin;  Mr. 
Culpepper  followed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
captain  went  on  shore  again. 

Before  dusk,  the  captain's  gig,  as  usual,  re- 
turned on  board,  and  I  was  at  the  gangway  to 
meet  Bob  Cross  ;  the  boat  was  hoisted  up,  and 
then  Bob  came  to  me. 
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"  I  must  first  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Dott, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  swear  to  the  fact.'"  Bob 
did  so,  and  then  returned  on  deck.  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper was  abaft  walking  by  himself,  when 
Bob  went  up  and  accosted  him. 

"If  you  please,  Sir,11  said  Bob,  touching  his 
hat,  "  did  the  captain  say  any  thing  to  you 
about  coals,  for  I  expect  we  shall  not  stay  here 
much  longer  ?" 

"  No,11  replied  Mr.  Culpepper. 

"  Then  he  must  have  forgot  it,  I  suppose, 
Sir." 

"  Well,  there's  plenty  of  coals,11  replied  Mr. 
Culpepper. 

"  Well,  Sir,  1  don't  know,  but  I  think  I 
heard  the  cook's  mate  say  as  how  they  were 
getting  rather  low." 

"  Getting  rather  low  !  then  there  must  have 
been  great  waste,"  exclaimed  Mr.  C,  who  was 
very  careful  of  his  expenses. 

"  I  don't  know  how  far  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
think  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  how  matters 
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stand ;  and  if  so  be  there's  plenty,  why  I  can 
tell  Captain  Delmar  when  I  go  on  shore  to- 
morrow." 

"I'll   see;    I'll   go  clown   myself  to-night," 
replied   Mr.  Culpepper.     The  midshipmen  are 

allowed  a  stove  to  themselves — very  unusual 

and  they  are  cooking  all  day.11 

"  Talking  about  midshipmen,  Sir,11  replied 
Cross,  "  you  may  think  it's  very  odd,  but  as  I 
stand  hero,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Culpepper,  I 
arn't  easily  scared,  I  saw  that  young  Tommy 
Dott,  or  his  ghost,  this  very  evening.11 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  Mr.  Culpepper 
stared  at  the  coxswain  and  then  replied,  "  Pooh, 


nonsense.11 


"  It's  no  nonsense,  I  do  assure  you  ;  I  saw 
him  with  these  eyes  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.11 

"Where?11  exclaimed  Mr.  C. 

"  Right  forward,  Sir.  I  only  mention  it  to 
you ;  but  don't  say  a  word  about  it,  for  I 
should  only  be  laughed  at  :  but  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  would  kiss  the  Bible  to  it,  if  it  was 
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required.  I  never  did  before  believe  in  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  that's  sartain  ;  but  it's  no 
use  talking  about  it,  Sir.  I  think  I  had  better 
get  a  lantern,  and  get  over  this  coal  business 
at  once." 

"  Yes,  yes,""  replied  Mr.  Culpepper,  "  but 
you  won't  know  how  much  coals  there  are ;  I 
must  go  myself  and  see." 

Bob  Cross  was  soon  ready  with  the  lantern, 
and  went  forward  with  Mr.  Culpepper.  The 
hammocks  had  been  piped  down,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  bend  double  under  them  to  get  along 
the  lower-deck.     I  followed  unperceived. 

The  descent  into  the  coal-hole  was  by  bat- 
tens, and  not  very  easy  for  an  old  man  like 
Mr.  C.  But  Cross  went  down  first,  holding 
the  light  for  the  purser  to  follow,  which  he 
did  very  slowly,  and  with  great  caution.  As 
soon  as  they  both  stood  on  the  coals  below, 
the  purser  took  the  light  to  make  his  survey. 

"Why,  there's  plenty  of  coals  for  three 
months,  Coxswain,"  said  he.     "  I  thought  there 
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was ;  you  see  they  are  nearly  up  to  the  beams 
abaft." 

"  Look  !  Sir, — look  V  exclaimed  Cross,  start- 
ins  back,  "  what's  that  ?*" 


*& 


"  Where  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  C.  alarmed. 

"  There  !  Sir, — there  he  is  ;   I  told  you  so." 

The  purser's  eyes  were  directed  to  where 
Bob  pointed,  and  then  he  beheld  Tommy  Dott 
standing  immovable,  with  his  arms  extended, 
as  if  denouncing  him,  his  eyes  staring,  and  his 
mouth  wide  open. 

"Mercy!  murder!"'  cried  the  purser,  drop- 
ping the  lantern,  which  went  out  and  left 
them  in  the  dark,  and  he  tumbled  down  on 
the  coals. 

Bob  Cross  stepped  over  him,  and  hastened 
up  to  the  lower  deck,  followed  by  Tommy 
Dott,  who  first,  by  way  of  revenge,  jumped 
several  times  upon  the  purser's  face  and  body, 
before  lie  climbed  up. 

The  cry  of  the  purser  bad  given  the  alarm. 
The     master-at-arms     hastened     forward     with 
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his  lantern,  just  as  Tommy  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance above  the  coombings.  Seeing  Tommy 
as  black  as  a  sweep,  he  too  was  frightened ; 
the  men  had  put  their  heads  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks, and  some  of  them  had  seen  Tommy. 

Bob  Cross,  as  he  crawled  aft,  cried  out, 
"  Tommy  Dott's  ghost."  I  had  pretended  to 
be  terrified  out  of  my  wits,  as  I  ran  aft,  and  all 
was  confusion  on  the  lower-deck.  The  first 
lieutenant  had  come  out  of  the  wardroom,  and, 
seeing  me,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
I  replied,  that  Mr.  Culpepper  had  gone  down 
into  the  coal-hole,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Dott's 
ghost.     He  laughed  heartily,  and  went  back. 

Tommy  had  in  the  meantime  made  his 
appearance  in  the  mids'  berth,  at  which  they 
had  all  rushed  from  him  in  dismay,  just  as 
I  entered  ;  when  I  caught  him  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "Tommy,  my  boy,  how  are  you?" 
They  then  perceived  that  it  was  Tommy  him- 
self, and  order  was  restored. 

Mr.  Culpepper  was  hoisted  up  out  of  the  coal- 
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hole;  Master  Tommy  having  jumped  upon  his 
face,  he  looked  a  very  miserable  object,  as  he 
was  well  blackened,  as  well  as  much  bruised 
from  the  soles  of  Tommy's  shoes,  and  his  nose 
had  bled  profusely.  He  was  very  incoherent 
for  some  time,  but  the  doctor  gave  him  an 
opiate,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  affair  was 
explained  on  the  quarter-deck,  Master  Tommy 
well  reprimanded,  and  desired  to  return  to  his 
duty.  The  captain  was  very  much  amused 
at  the  winding  up  of  this  affair,  as  it  was  a 
capital  story  to  tell  at  the  governor's.  Tommy 
never  had  an  idea  that  I  had  blown  upon  him, 
nor  did  Mr.  Culpepper  imagine  that  their 
meeting  was  premeditated. 

I  had  now  completed  the  usual  course  »>f 
navigation  under  the  master,  and  had  no  longer 
any  cause  for  remaining  in  the  cabin;  I  therefore 
returned  to  niv  berth  ;  but  as  I  had  taken  a 
liking  to  navigation,  I  now  was  employed  daily 
in  working  sights,  and  rating  the  chronometer. 

g  3 
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We  remained  three  weeks  longer  in  Port 
Royal,  and  then  were  ordered  out  on  a  cruize, 
on  the  South  American  coast ;  there  we  con- 
tinued for  nearly  six  months  without  any  thing 
occurring  worth  relating,  except  our  having 
captured  four  good  prizes.  We  were  returning 
to  Jamaica,  when  we  fell  in  with  a  schooner, 
which  gave  us  the  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Curacoa  by  four  English 
frigates. 

As  we  were  near  to  the  island  and  short 
of  water,  Captain  Delmar  resolved  to  touch  at 
it,  and  remained  two  or  three  days. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  the 
old  Dutch  gentleman  whose  life  I  had  saved 
in  the  pirate  vessel,  had  stated  that  his 
name  was  Vanderwelt,  and  that  he  lived  at 
Curacoa.  The  next  evening  we  entered  the 
harbour,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  every  one 
how  so  strong  a  place  could  have  been  taken 
by  so  small  a  force.  The  commodore,  who  had 
plenty   of  work  on  hand,   requested  or  rather 
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ordered  our  captain  to  remain  with  him  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  assist  him. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  I  obtained 
leave  to  go  on  shore,  as  I  wished  to  find  out 
the  old  Dutch  gentleman.  As  I  was  again 
in  the  captain's  gig,  I  had  very  often  landed, 
but  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
inquiries,  as  I  could  not  leave  my  boat  and 
boat's  crew. 

This  afternoon  I  landed  in  the  gig,  and  went 
up  through  the  gate  into  the  town,  but  I 
could  not  find  any  one  who  spoke  English. 
At  last,  by  asking  for  the  house  of  Mynheer 
Vanderwelt,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  door ;  it  was  a  very  large  house 
with  a  verandah  all  round  it,  painted  bright 
green  and  white  alternately.  There  were  seve- 
ral slaves  sitting  down  at  the  entrance,  and  I 
asked  for  Mynheer  Vanderwelt ;  they  stared  at 
me,  and  wondered  what  I  wanted,  but  as  I  was 
in  midshipman's  uniform,  they  were  of  course 
very  civil,    and   one  of  them   beckoned    me   to 
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follow  him,  which  I  did,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  in  a  cane 
arm-chair  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  fanned 
by  two  slave  girls,  about  twelve  years  old. 

As  he  had  spoken  to  me  in  English  on 
board  of  the  pirate,  I  immediately  went  up  to 
him,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  am  very  well,  Sir,"  replied  he,  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "  What  do  you  want  ? 
do  you  come  from  the  English  commodore  ? 
What  is  his  pleasure  ? 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  I ;  "  I  do  not  come  from 
the  commodore  ;  but  I  came  up  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
putting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  and  re- 
suming his  smoking.  I  felt  rather  nettled  at 
his  treatment,  and  then  said — 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Sir  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,'1  replied  he,  "  I  have  not  that 
honour.  I  have  never  seen  you  in  my  life 
before,  and  I  do  not  know  you." 

My    blood  was   up  at  this  cool  declaration. 
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"  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir," 
replied  I  ;  and  turning  on  my  heel,  I  was 
strutting  out  with  all  the  dignity  of  an 
offended  midshipman,  when  I  was  met,  face 
to  face,  by  the  little  girl,  his  daughter.  She 
stared  at  me  very  much,  and  I  passed  her  in 
sovereign  contempt ;  she  followed  me  timidly, 
and  looked  into  my  face,  then  panting  for 
breath,  seized  me  by  the  arm.  I  turned  to  her 
at  being  stopped  in  this  manner,  and  was  about 
to  shake  her  off  with  any  thing  but  politeness  ; 
when  she  screamed  out,  and,  in  a  moment  had 
sprung  up,  and  was  hanging  with  both  arms 
round  my  neck. 

"  Fader,  Fader,"  she  cried  out,  as  I  strug- 
gled to  disengage  myself. 

The  old  gentleman  came  out  at  the  sum- 
mons. 

"Stop  him!  Fader;  don't  let  him  go 
away,'1  cried  she  in  Dutch  ;  "  it  is  he  !  it  is 
he !" 
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"  Who,  my  child  ?"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  The  pirate-boy,"  replied  the  little  girl, 
bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  on  my 
shoulders. 

"  Mein  Got !  it  cannot  be ;  he  was  black, 
my  child ;  yet,1''  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  at  me,  "  he  is  like  him.  Tell  me,  Sir, 
are  you  our  preserver?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  I  was ;  but  that  is  of 
little  consequence  now.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
removing  this  young  lady  ?"  continued  I,  for 
I  was  highly  offended. 

"  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,v  replied  the  old 
gentleman  ;  "  but  I  am  not  to  blame.  How 
could  I  recognize  you  in  a  white  person  when 
you  were  so  dark-coloured  at  our  meeting  on 
board  of  that  vessel  ?  I  am  not  to  blame ; 
indeed  I  am  not,  my  dear  young  friend.  I 
would  have  given  10,000  rix  dollars  to  have 
met   you,    that    I    might   prove   my   gratitude 
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for  your  noble  defence  of  us,  and  our  preser- 
vation at  such  a  risk.  Come,  Sir,  you  must 
fonnve  the  mistake  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
certainly  not  inclined  to  be  civil  to  an  officer 
who  belonged  to  the  squadron,  who  had  within 
these  few  days  so  humiliated  us  by  their  as- 
tonishing bravery  and  success.  Let  my  little 
girl,  whose  life  you  saved,  persuade  you,  if  I 
cannot." 

In  the  meantime  the  little  girl  had  dropped 
from  my  shoulder,  and  was  on  the  floor,  em- 
bracing my  knees,  and  still  sobbing.  I  felt 
convinced  that  what  the  old  gentleman  said  was 
true,  and  that  he  had  not  recognized  me.  I 
had  forgotten  that  I  had  been  stained  dark 
at  the  time  that  I  had  met  them  on  board  of  the 
Stella. 

I  therefore  held  out  my  hand  to  the  old 
gentleman,  and  raising  the  little  girl,  we  all 
three  went  in  together  to  where  we  had  found 
the  old  gentleman  on  my  first  introduction  to 
him. 
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"  If  you  knew  how  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you,  and  be  able  to  express  my  thanks,"  said 
Mynheer  Vanderwelt,  "  and  poor  Minnie  too. 
How  often  have  we  talked  over  that  dreadful 
day,  and  wondered  if  ever  we  should  see  you 
again.  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  now  I 
no  longer  regret  the  capture  of  the  island." 

Minnie  stood  by  me  during  the  time  her 
father  was  speaking,  her  large  blue  eyes  beam- 
ing through  the  tears  with  which  they  brim- 
med ;  and  as  I  turned  to  her,  our  eyes  met, 
and  she  smiled.  I  drew  her  towards  me.  She 
appeared  as  if  she  only  required  some  encou- 
ragement, for  she  immediately  kissed  me  several 
times  on  the  cheek  nearest  to  her ;  every  now 
and  then  saying  a  word  or  two  in  Dutch  to  her 
father,  which  I  could  not  understand. 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  after  this,  intimacy 
was  soon  brought  about.  If  I  thought  that  at 
first  I  had  been  treated  with  ingratitude,  ample 
amends  was  made  afterwards. 

The  old  gentleman  said  during  the  evening, 
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"  Good  heaven  !  if  my  daughter's  eyes  had  not 
been  sharper  than  mine ;  if  you  had  gone  away, 
thinking  that  I  did  not  chose  to  recognize  you 
— had  I  found  it  out  afterwards,  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  and  poor  Minnie's  too.  Oh  ! 
I  am  grateful — very  grateful  to  God  that  it 
was  not  so."'1 

That  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  the 
reader  may  imagine.  The  household,  who  had 
been  told  who  I  was,  appeared  to  almost  wor- 
ship me.  The  old  gentleman  asked  me  a  hun- 
dred questions  as  to  my  parentage,  &c,  about 
Captain  Delmar  and  the  service,  and  begged  of 
me  to  remain  with  him  altogether  while  the 
frigate  was  in  port.  I  told  him  that  was  impos- 
sible, but  that  I  would  come  as  often  as  I  could 
obtain  leave.  At  nine  o'clock  I  bade  them 
good  night,  and  was  escorted  to  the  boat  by  six 
of  the  slaves  carrying  lanterns. 

Captain  Delmar,  as  well  ;is  all  the  other  cap- 
tains of  the  frigates,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on 
shore,  for  the  harbour  was  so  narrow  and  land- 
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locked,  that  the  heat  on  board  was  excessive. 
I  found  that  the  next  day  old  Mr.  Vanderwelt 
had  paid  his  respects  to  Captain  Del  mar,  giving 
him  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  on  board 
of  the  pirate  much  more  flattering  to  me  than 
what  I  had  stated  myself.  The  steward  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  he  had  told  Bob  Cross, 
who  communicated  it  to  me.  Mynheer  Vander- 
welt had  also  begged  as  a  favour  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  stay  on  shore  with  him  during 
the  time  that  the  frigate  was  in  harbour,  but  to 
this  Captain  Delmar  had  not  consented,  promis- 
ing, however,  that  I  should  have  occasional 
leave  when  the  service  would  permit  of  it. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  the  island  of 
Curacoa  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1800,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802. 
During  that  interval  several  English  merchants 
had  settled  there  and  remained  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  now  at  the  second  capture  we  found 
them  still  on  the  island.  From  these  we  received 
the  information  that    Mr.  Vanderwelt  was  the 
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richest  man  on  the  island,  and  that  the  Dutch 
government  was  indebted  to  him  in  very  large 
sums  ;  that  he  had  long  retired  from  business, 
although  he  had  large  property  in  the  Ha- 
vannah,  which  he  received  with  his  wife,  who 
had  been  a  Spanish  lady,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  gone  back  to  Holland  by  the 
first  man-of-war  which  should  have  arrived. 

We  remained  three  weeks  at  Curacoa,  during 
which  time  the  first  lieutenant  gave  me  leave  to 
go  on  shore  almost  every  evening  after  the  cap- 
tain had  dismissed  his  gig,  and  to  remain  at  Mr. 
Vanderwelfs  till  half-past  eight  the  following 
morning,  when  I  joined  my  boat,  and  attended 
on  the  captain.  By  this  plan  my  duty  was  not 
interfered  with,  and  I  had  many  pleasant  meet- 
ings with  my  new  friends,  and  became,  as  may 
be  imagined,  very  intimate  with  little  Minnie. 

I  may  as  well  describe  her.  She  was  about 
ten  years  old,  tall  for  her  age  ;  she  was  very  fair, 
with  deep  blue  eves,  and  very  dark  hair;  her 
countenance  was  very  animated  and  expressive, 
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and  she  promised  to  be  a  very  handsome  woman. 
Her  father  doted  upon  her,  for  he  had  no  other 
child ;  he  had  married  late  in  life,  and  his  wife 
had  died  a  few  days  after  Minnie  was  born. 
She  was  very  affectionate  in  disposition,  and 
very  sweet-tempered  ;  up  to  the  present  she  had 
received  but  little  education,  and  that  was  one 
principal  reason  for  Mr.  Vanderwelt's  wishing 
to  return  to  Holland.  I  soon  became  as  one 
of  the  family,  and  certainly  was  treated  as  such. 

Minnie  was  very  curious  to  know  what  it  was 
that  I  carried  about  my  neck  in  the  seal-skin 
pouch,  but  I  never  could  tell  either  her  or  her 
father  what  it  really  was.  Mr.  Vanderwelt 
very  often  asked  me  if  I  liked  being  at  sea, 
and  I  invariably  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

At  last  the  frigate  was  to  sail,  and  I  had  but 
one  more  evening  to  pass  with  them.  Mr.  Van- 
derwelt appeared  very  grave,  and  little  Minnie 
would  every  now  and  then  during  the  evening 
burst  into  tears  at  the  idea  of  our  separation. 

At  last  the  hour  of  parting  arrived — it  was 
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very  painful.  I  promised  to  write  to  them,  and 
Mr.  Vanderwelt  told  me  that  his  house  was 
always  ready  to  receive  me,  and  begged  that  if 
I  wanted  any  thing,  I  would  let  him  know. 

I  cried  myself  when  I  left  the  house — the 
first  time  that  I  ever  cried,  I  believe,  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  next  morning:  we  were  again 
under  weigh,  to  rejoin  the  admiral  at  Jamaica. 

Bob  Cross  had  told  me  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  me  in  the  first  watch, 
and  I  met  him  on  the  gangway,  our  usual  ren- 
dezvous. 

"  Master  Keene,  I  have  some  news  for  you, 
which  I  gained  from  the  steward  last  night.  I 
will  say,  that  his  ears  are  always  open;  not 
that  I  think  he  is  generally  what  is  called  an 
eavesdropper,  but  he  likes  you,  and  when  you 
are  concerned,  he  docs  care  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Now  you  see,  Sir,  that  Dutch  gen- 
tlriiKin  whom  you  saved  from  the  nigger  pirate 
came  to  call  on  Captain  Dclniar  yesterday 
morning,  and,   after  some  palaver,  he  told  the 
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Captain  that  he  wished  you  to  remain  with  him 
altogether,  and  leave  his  majesty's  service ;  and 
he  begged  the  captain  to  allow  you  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  then  he  would  be  a  father  to  you, 
as  you  had  no  father.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  which  the  steward  could  not  make  out, 
but  it  was  all  to  that  effect.  Well,  the  captain 
said  that  it  was  very  true  that  you  had  lost 
your  father,  but  that  he  considered  you  as  his 
own  son,  and  could  not  part  with  you  on  any 
account :  and  he  stated  that  you  were  so  pro- 
mising an  officer,  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
that  you  should  leave  the  service,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  thought  of.  The  old  gentleman 
said  a  great  deal,  and  tried  very  hard  to  per- 
suade the  captain,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
captain  said  he  would  never  let  you  go  till  you 
were  a  post-captain  and  commanded  a  fine  fri- 
gate, and  then  you  would  of  course  be  your 
own  master,  and  act  as  you  please." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  all  this,  Bob,  I  can 
assure  you." 
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"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  very  good  news :  hut,  Mas- 
ter Keene,  I  only  hope,  knowing  Captain  Del- 
niar  as  you  do,  that  you  will  act  towards  him  as 
if  you  had  never  heard  it.11 

"  I  will,  depend  upon  it,  Cross.  As  for 
leaving:  the  service,  that  I  would  not  have  done 
even  if  Captain  Delmar  had  agreed  to  it.  I'm 
an  Englishman,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  under 
Dutch  protection." 

"  That's  right,  Sir— that's  right— just  as  I 
wished  you  to  feel.  How  time  flies  away. 
Why,  Master  Keene,  you  have  been  afloat 
nearly  three  years." 

"  Within  a  month,  Bob." 

"  And  you're  growing  such  a  tall  fellow, 
they  won't  keep  you  much  longer  in  the  cap- 
tain's gig,  I  expect :  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that. 
So  Master  Tommy  Dott  is  in  another  scrape." 

"  How  ? — I  heard  nothing  of  it." 

"  No,  because  it's  only  within  this  half-hour 
that  he's  got  in  it." 

«  Tell  me." 
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"  Why,  Sir,  Mr.  Culpepper  had  fallen  fast 
asleep  on  the  gun-room  table,  under  the  sky- 
light, which,  as  you  know,  is  always  open,  and 
his  head  had  fallen  back,  and  his  mouth  was 
wide  open :  there  was  no  other  officer  in  the 
gun-room  except  Mr.  Culpepper :  and  Tommy 
Dott,  who  perceived  him,  asked  Timothy  Jen- 
kins, the  maintop-man,  to  give  him  a  quid  of 
tobacco ;  well,  Jenkins  takes  it  out  of  his  cheek, 
red-hot,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  hands  it  to 
Master  Tommy,  who  takes  his  perpendicular 
very  accurately,  and  drops  the  quid  into  the 
purser's  open  mouth. 

"  Mr.  Culpepper  was  almost  choked,  but, 
after  a  terrible  coughing,  the  quid  comes  up 
again ;  notwithstanding,  he  turns  as  sick  as  a 
dog,  and  is  obliged  to  run  to  the  basin  in  his 
cabin.  Well,  Sir,  as  soon  as  he  comes  out 
again,  he  goes  up  under  the  half  deck,  and 
inquires  of  the  sentry,  who  it  was  that  did  it ; 
and  the  sentry,  who  is  that  sulky  fellow,  Mar- 
tin, instead  of  knowing  nothing  about  it,  says 
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directly,  it  was  Master  Tommy ;  and  now 
there's  a  formal  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper on  the  quarter-deck,  and  Master  Tom- 
my will  get  it  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"  He  don't  know  how  to  play  a  trick,11 
replied  I ;  "he  is  always  found  out  and 
punished  :  the  great  point  is,  not  to  be 
discovered — that's  the  real  pleasure  in  playing 
a  trick." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  do  manage  well,  Mas- 
ter Keene,  but  I  think  it's  almost  time  you 
left  them  off  now,  you're  getting  an  oldster. 
Why,  you  must  be  seventeen,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  Bob,  not  very  far  from  it.'" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Mister  Keene 
for  the  future." 

"  You  may  call  me  what  you  like,  Bob  ;  you 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  me." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  only  hope  that  Captain 
Delmar  will  make  you  a  post-captain,  as  he 
says,  and  that  you'll  get  a  fine  frigate,  and  I'll 
be  your  coxswain;   but  that's  a  long  way   to 

VOL.  II.  H 
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look  to,  and  we  shan't  have  any  more  councils 
of  war  on  the  gangway  then.*" 

"  No;  but  we  may  in  the  cabin,  Cross." 

"  A  large  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,11  cried 
the  look-out  man  forward. 

"  A  large  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,11  reported 
the  mate  of  the  watch. 

My  glass  was  on  the  capstern,  and  I  ran 
for  it,  and  went  forward  to  examine  the  vessel, 
although  my  duty  as  signal  midshipman  was 
ended  at  sunset. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Mr.  Keene?" 
said  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  man-of-war ;  but  it  is  so 
dark,  that  I  cannot  make  her  out  very  clearly." 

"  Is  she  standing  this  way  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  under  top-sails  and  top-gallant- 
sails,  I  think." 

The  officer  of  the  watch  went  down  to 
report  to  the  captain,  who  had  not  yet  turned 
into  his  cot.  Captain  Delmar  had  been  informed 
that    a    Dutch    frigate    was    expected    at    the 
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island,  but  not  until  the  following  month  ;  still 
we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
any  of  our  frigates  down  in  these  latitudes, 
except  those  lying  in  the  harbour  at  Curacoa. 
The  wind  was  light,  about  a  three  knot  breeze, 
and  there  bein«x  no  moon  till  after  twelve 
o'clock,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  out  what 
she  was.  Some  said  that  she  was  a  two-decked 
vessel.  The  captain  went  down  to  look  at  his 
private  signals  for  the  night,  and  before  he 
came  up  I  was  all  ready  with  the  lanterns. 

"  Two  lights  over  one  in  a  triangle ;  be 
quick,  Mr.  Keene." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,1'  replied  I. 

The  lights  were  soon  hoisted  at  the  peak, 
but  as  they  could  not  well  be  seen  by  the  other 
vessel,  as  we  were  standing  towards  her,  we 
went  about  and  hove  to  across  her  hawse.  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  continued  to  stand 
towards  us  without  noticing  the  signals  ;  at  last 
the  captain  said,  "  They  must  be  all  asleep  on 
board  of  the  vessel.''1 

H  2 
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"  No,  Captain  Delmar,"11  replied  I,  keeping 
my  telescope  on  the  vessel,  "they  are  not  all 
asleep,  for  I  saw  lights  on  the  main-deck 
through  the  bow-ports.  I  see  them  again 
now.1'' 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  Then  we'll  beat  to  quarters,  Mr.  Hip- 
pesley,"  rejoined  the  captain. 

The  men  were  summoned  to  quarters,  the 
hammocks  piped  up  and  stowed  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  guns  cast  loose,  and  every  man 
at  his  post  (but  the  ports  not  opened),  waiting 
the  coming  down  of  the  stranger,  now  about  a 
mile  distant,  when  suddenly  she  rounded  to 
the  wind  on  the  same  tack  that  we  were,  and 
set  her  royals  and  flying-jib. 

."  She  does  not  answer  our  signals,"  observed 
the  captain  :  "  I  suspect  by  that  and  her  pre- 
sent manoeuvre  she  must  be  an  enemy." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Sir,"  observed  the 
first  lieutenant ;  "  an  English  frigate  would  not 
behave  in  that  way." 


I: 
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"  Open  the  ports  and  get  up  the  fighting 
lanterns,  then,"  said  the  captain ;  for,  up  to 
the  present,  Ave  had  been  careful  not  to  shew 
any  lights. 

It  was  now  plain  to  see  that  her  men  were  at 
their  quarters,  and  that  she  was  prepared  for 
action.  When  every  thing  was  ready  on  deck, 
the  royals  and  flying-jib  were  set,  and  we  gave 
chase.  The  strange  vessel  was  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  on  our  weather-beam  ;  in  half  an 
hour  we  had  gained  upon  her  considerably, 
and  our  sailing  was  so  superior  that  we  were 
satisfied,  should  she  prove  an  enemy,  that  in  an 
hour  more  we  should  be  engaged. 

Of  course,  we  might  have  engaged  her  at 
the  distance  we  were  from  her,  but  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  a  night  action,  and 
ought  never  to  engage  without  first  hailing 
the  vessel  to  make  sure  she  is  an  enemy,  as 
circumstances  may  and  have  occurred  by  which 
an  English  vessel  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
the  private  signal,  and,  of  course,  a  vessel  be- 
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longing  to  a  neutral  power  would  be  in  the 
same  position. 

The  incertitude  which  existed  as  to  whether 
the  strange  vessel  was  an  enemy  or  not  created 
great  excitement.  My  duty,  as  signal  mid- 
shipman, placed  me  abaft  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  Bob  Cross,  who  was  really  a  quarter- 
master, although  doing  duty  as  captain's 
coxswain,  was  at  the  wheel. 

At  last  we  had  brought  the  chase  well  on 
our  weather  quarter,  and  when  we  tacked  we 
found  that  we  laid  well  up,  she  being  about 
a  point  on  our  lee  bow.  Another  half-hour 
brought  us  within  two  cables'  length  of  her, 
when  we  kept  away,  so  to  pass  her  to  lee- 
ward, close  enough  to  have  thrown  a  biscuit  on 
board. 

The  stranger  still  remaining  on  the  opposite 
tack,  Captain  Delmar  then  hailed  from  the 
gangway — 

"  Ship,  a-hoy  !" 

There  was  a  death-like  silence  on  board  of 
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both  vessels,  and  his  voice  pierced  sonorously 
through  the  night  wind. 

"  Ah!  yaw!"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  continued  Captain 
Delmar. 

During  this  time  every  man  was  at  his  gun  ; 
the  captains,  with  the  lanyards  of  the  locks  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  pour  in  a  broadside. 

The  reply  from  the  other  vessel  was — "  Vat 
chip  is  dat  ?" 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Calliope," 
replied  Captain  Delmar ;  and  then  he  repeated 
— "  "What  ship  is  that  ?  Let  every  man  lie 
down  at  his  quarters,,,  said  Captain  Delmar. 
The  order  was  hardly  obeyed,  when  the  stran- 
ger frigate  poured  in  her  broadside,  and  as  we 
were  then  very  close,  with  great  execution  to 
our  hull  and  rigging;  but  as  the  men  hail  been 
lying  down,  very  few  of  them  were  hurt 

As  soon  as  the  crash  was  over,  Captain 
Delmar  cried  out — "  Up,  men,  and  lire,  as 
I  round  to  under  her  stern. "" 
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In  a  few  seconds  we  had  passed  through  the 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  luffed  up  under  her 
stern  ;  we  poured  in  our  whole  broadside. 

"  Let  her  go  off  again — flatten  in  there 
forward.  Ready  about,'"  was  the  next  order 
given. 

We  ran  away  from  her  about  three  cables' 
length,  until  we  had  sufficient  way  to  tack,  and 
then  we  went  about  and  stood  towards  her, 
steering  for  her  weather  quarter,  as  if  we  were 
going  to  engage  her  to  windward. 

"  Over  to  the  larboard  guns,  my  lads. 
Hands  by,  after  bracings  and  bowlings,  Mr. 
Hippesley.1-' 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,  all  ready." 

As  soon  as  we  were  near  enough,  the  after 
yards  were  shivered,  the  jib  sheet  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  helm  put  up.  The  Calliope 
worked  beautifully  ;  she  paid  sharp  off,  and  we 
again  passed  under  her  stern,  and  gave  another 
raking  broadside ;  very  unexpected  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutchman,  who  presumed  that  we  were 
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froingf  to  engage  him  to  windward,  and  had  his 
men  all  ready  at  his  larboard  guns  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Dutch  captain  was  evidently  much 
annoyed :  he  stood  at  the  taffrail,  and,  much  to 
our  amusement,  cried  out,  in  bad  English, 
"  You  coward — not  fight  fair." 

As  we  shot  ahead  of  her  to  leeward,  she  gave 
us  a  portion  of  her  starboard  broadside ;  but  the 
men  having  been  over  at  the  guns  on  the  other 
side,  were  not  quick  enough,  and  they  did  us 
no  injury  ;  whereas,  her  mizen-mast  fell  over 
the  side  a  few  minutes  after  we  passed  her. 

She  then  paid  off,  and  so  did  we,  so  that  she 
might  not  rake  us,  and  broadsides  were  ex- 
changed on  equal  terms ;  but  before  we  had  ex- 
changed three  broadsides,  both  ships  running 
with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  we  found  that 
our  superiority  in  sailing  free  was  so  great, 
that  we  shot  ahead  of  him  out  of  his  fire, 
and    were   enabled    to   luff   up    and    rake   him 


again. 
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The  last  raking  broadside  brought  down  his 
main-topmast,  and  then  she  was  all  our  own,  as 
Bob  Cross  said ;  as  she  could  not  round  to 
with  no  after-sail,  and  we  could,  from  our 
superiority  in  sailing,  take  our  position  as 
we  pleased,  which  we  did,  constantly  keeping- 
ahead  of  him,  and  raking  him  broadside  after 
broadside,  and  receiving  but  one  broadside 
in  return,  until  his  foremast  went  by  the  board, 
and  he  had  nothing  but  his  mainmast  standing. 

This  bettered  his  condition  on  the  whole ; 
as,  although  hardly  manageable  with  so  little 
Avind,  he  had  more  power  over  his  vessel  as  far 
as  rounding  to  the  wind,  which  he  did,  and  the 
action  continued  ;  but  our  fighting  under  sail 
gave  us  great  advantage,  and  although  an 
occasional  shot  would  come  in,  and  we  had  to 
carry  some  men  into  the  cockpit,  for  one  shot 
we  received,  we  certainly  returned  ten.  The 
action  had  continued  about  an  hour,  when,  by 
the  continual  cannonading,  the  light  wind  was 
beaten  down,  and  it  fell  dead  calm.     This  put 
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us   again   upon  a  more  equal  footing,  as   the 
Calliope  had  not  steerage  way. 

We  were  then  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  lying  head  and  stern ;  but  both  ships  had 
fallen  off  during  the  calm,  so  that  only  the 
quarter  guns  of  each  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  major  portion  of  the  ship's  company  being, 
therefore,  not  able  to  use  their  guns,  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  damages  we  had 
received,  which  were  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  the  sails  and  rigging. 

I  was  standing  by  Bob  Cross,  who  was 
looking  out  for  cats'  paws,  as  we  call  slight 
breaths  of  wind,  when  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Master  Keene,  I  never  had  an  idea  that  the 
captain  could  handle  his  ship  so  well  ;  he  really 
knows  what  he's  about  as  well  as  any  man  in 
the  service." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"'  replied  I.  "  Whew  ! 
t lure's  a  nasty  shot,"'  cried  I,  as  one  came  in 
and  upset  half  a  do/en  of  the  marines  who  wen 
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hauling  upon  the  mizen  topsail  sheet  which  had 
been  just  spliced. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  that  chap  is  made  of  good  stuff, 
depend  upon  it — all  the  Dutchmen  are :  if  they 
could  only  keep  their  hands  out  of  their  breeches 
pockets,  they  would  be  rummer  customers  than 
they  are  now — as  it  is,  they  are  not  to  be  played 
with,  and,  depend  upon  it,  we're  a  long  way  off 
having  him  yet — we  must  pray  for  wind  to  come 
up,  and  he  must  pray  for  the  calm  to  con- 
tinue." 

"Where's  Mr.  Keene?"  cried  the  captain, 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 

"  Here,  Sir,""  replied  I,  running  up  and  touch- 
ing my  hat. 

"  Mr.  Keene,  go  down  quietly  and  ascertain 
how  many  men  we  have  hurt ;  the  doctor  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  pretty  nearly."" 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  replied  I,  and  I  dived 
down  below ;  just  as  I  did  so,  a  shot  came 
in   and   cut  away  the  lower  rail  of  the  cop- 
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per  stanchions  which  were  round  the  hatch- 
way about  a  foot  above  my  hat :  had  I  not 
got  down  so  quickly,  it  would  have  taken  my 
head  off. 

I  went  down  into  the  gun-room,  for  the 
doctor  preferred  being  there  to  the  cockpit,  as 
there  was  so  much  more  room  to  operate,  and  I 
gave  him  the  captain's  message. 

He  was  very  busy  taking  off  a  poor  fellow's 
leg.  It  was  a  horrible  sight,  and  turned  me 
sick  and  faint ;  as  soon  as  the  bone  had  been 
sawed  off,  he  said, 

"  You  will  find  all  the  wounded  I  have 
dressed  in  the  steerage — those  they  have  brought 
me  down  dead  are  in  the  cockpit.  There  have 
been  five  amputations  already  ;  the  master  is 
badlv  wounded,  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  mate, 
is  killed  :  those  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  yet  are  here  in  the  gun-room.  You 
must  ascertain  what  the  captain  wishes  to  know 
yourself,  Mr.  Keene — I  cannot  leave  a  leg  with 
the  arteries  not  taken  up,  to  count  heads.     Mr 
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Rivers,   the  tenaculum  —  ease   the   tourniquet 
w." 
As  I  felt  what  the  doctor  said  to  be  true, 


now." 


I  got  a  lantern  and  commenced  my  examina- 
tions. I  found  fourteen  wounded  men  waiting 
the  doctor's  care  in  the  gun-room,  which  was 
almost  a  pool  of  blood.  In  the  steerage  there 
were  nine  who  had  been  dressed,  and  four  in 
their  hammocks  who  had  undergone  amputation 
of  the  arm  or  leg.  I  then  went  down  into  the 
cockpit,  where  I  counted  eleven  of  our  best  men 
lying  dead.  Having  obtained  the  information 
required,  I  was  proceeding  up  the  cockpit 
ladder,  when  I  turned  towards  the  purser's 
steward's  room,  and  saw  Mr.  Culpepper,  the 
purser,  on  his  knees  before  a  lantern ;  he 
looked  very  pale — he  turned  round  and  saw 
me. 

"  What's  the  matter  P"  cried  he. 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  only  the  captain  wishes 
to  know  how  many  men  are  killed  and 
wounded." 
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"  Tell  him  I  do  not  know  :  surely  he  does  not 
want  me  on  deck  ?" 

"  He  wants  to  know  how  many  men  are  hurt, 
Sir/'  replied  I,  for  I  perceived  that  he  thought 
that  the  message  was  sent  to  him. 

"  Mercy  on  me  !  Stop  a  minute,  Mr.  Keene, 
and  I'll  send  up  word  by  you.-" 

"I  can't  stop,  Sir,"  replied  1,  going  up  the 
ladder. 

Mr.  Culpepper  would  have  called  me  back, 
but  I  preferred  leaving  him  in  his  error,  as  I 
wished  to  see  which  he  most  dreaded,  the  cap- 
tain's displeasure,  or  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

I  returned  on  deck  and  made  my  report. 
The  captain  looked  very  grave,  but  made  no 
reply. 

I  found  that  the  two  frigates  were  now  lying 
stern  to  stern,  and  firing  occasional  guns,  which 
raked  fore  and  aft.  Except  the  men  who  worked 
the  guns  abaft,  our  people  were  lying  down 
at  their  quarters,  by  the  order  of  the  captain. 

"  If  we    only   had  but    a    capful   of  wind," 
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said  the  captain  to  the  first  lieutenant ;  u  but  I 
see  no  appearance  of  it." 

I  touched  my  hat  and  said,  "  The  moon  will 
rise  in  about  ten  minutes,  Sir,  and  she  often 
brings  the  wind  up  with  her." 

"  That's  true,  Mr.  Keene,  but  it's  not  always 
the  case.  I  only  hope  she  will ;  if  not,  I  fear 
we  shall  lose  more  of  our  men." 

The  firing  continued,  and  our  main-mast  had 
received  so  many  shot,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
wold  it  for  its  support.  While  so  employed, 
the  moon  rose,  and  the  two  vessels  had  now  a 
good  view  of  each  other.  I  directed  my  glass 
to  the  horizon  under  the  moon,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  perceive  a  black  line,  which  promised 
wind ;  I  reported  it  to  the  master,  and  the 
promise  was  kept  good,  for  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  our  sails  flapped,  and  then  gradually 
filled. 

"  She  has  steerage  way,  Sir,"  reported  Bob 
Cross. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that,"  replied  Captain 
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Delmar.  "  Jump  up,  men.  Brace  round  the 
yards,  Mr.  Hippesley." 

"  The  enemy's  main  yard  is  cut  in  two  in  the 
slings,  Sir,"  reported  I,  after  I  had  had  my 
glass  upon  her. 

"  Then  her  last  hope  is  gone,""  replied  Mr. 
Hippesley.  "Haul  over  the  starboard  jib- 
sheet  forward — let  her  come  to,  quarter-master. 
Larboard  guns  my  lads.'11 

"Now,  my  men,"  cried  Captain  Delmar, 
"  make  short  work  of  her." 

This  injunction  was  obeyed.  We  had  now  a 
good  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  our 
whole  broadside  to  bear  upon  her  stern  ;  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  firing,  I  per- 
ceived that  her  ensijm  was  no  longer  on  the 
staff,  where  it  had  been  hoisted  after  the  fall 
of  the  mizen-mast ;  neither  had  she  for  the  last 
five  minutes  given  us  a  gun  in  return. 

"She  has  struck,  Sir,  I  think,"  said  I  to 
Captain  Delmar  ;   "  her  ensign  is  down." 

"Pass  the  word  'Cease  firing,'  Mr.  Hippes- 
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ley;  but  let  the  guns  be  all  reloaded,  in  case  of 
accidents.  Have  we  a  boat  that  can  swim  ? 
Examine  the  cutters,  Mr.  Keene.11 

I  found  the  cutter  on  the  larboard  quarter, 
with  her  bottom  out :  she  could  not  swim,  that 
was  clear.  The  starboard  one  was  in  better 
condition. 

'*  The  starboard  cutter  will  float,  Sir ;  her 
gunwale  is  all  torn  away,  but  there  are  rollocks 
enough  to  pull.'" 

"  Let  her  be  cleared  away  and  lowered 
down,  Mr.  Hippesley.  Send  for  the  second 
lieutenant." 

"  I  believe  he's  not  on  deck,  Sir,11  replied  the 
first  lieutenant. 

"  Not  much  hurt,  I  hope?" 

"A  splinter,  I  was  told,  Sir.11 

"  Where's  Mr.  Weymss,  the  third  lieutenant? 
Mr.  Weymss,  jump  into  the  boat,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  prize  :  take  as  many  men  as  you 
can ;  and,  Mr.  Keene,  go  with  Mr.  Weymss, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  gained  the  necessary  in- 
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formation,  come  back  with  the  boat   and  two 
hands.'1 

I  followed  the  third  lieutenant  into  the  boat, 
and  we  pulled  on  board  of  our  antagonist.  A 
junior  officer  received  us  on  the  deck,  and  pre- 
sented his  sword.  His  left  arm  was  bound  up, 
and  he  was  very  pale  from  loss  of  blood.  He 
spoke  pretty  good  English  ;  and  we  found  that 
we  had  captured  the  Dort,  Dutch  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  bound  to  Curaqoa,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  for  the  garrison,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  specie 
on  board  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

We  inquired  whether  the  captain  was  much 
hurt,  as  he  did  not  appear  on  deck. 

**  He  is  dead,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  young 
officer:  "  he  was  my  father.  Our  loss  has  been 
very  great.  I  am  only  a  cadet,  yet  I  am  com- 
manding officer." 

A  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  as  he  said  that 
the  captain  was  his  father,  and  I  felt  for  him. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  staggered  to  a  carronade 
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slide,  and  dropped  down  on  it,  and  very  soon 
was  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  carnage  had  been  dreadful,  and  the  bul- 
warks of  the  vessel  had  been  shattered  to  pieces. 
The  scene  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  Stella's 
decks  before  she  was  blown  up  by  the  negro 
captain.  Several  of  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
and  two  of  them  had  burst.  I  had  only  time 
to  go  round  the  gun  deck,  and  then  I  ordered 
two  hands  into  the  boat,  that  I  might  make 
my  report  to  Captain  Delmar. 

I  asked  the  third  lieutenant  to  allow  me  to 
take  on  board  the  young  officer,  who  still  re- 
mained lifeless  on  the  carronade  slide,  and,  as  it 
was  proper  for  me  to  bring  back  with  me  the 
commanding  officer,  he  consented.  We  lowered 
him  with  a  rope  into  the  boat,  and  then  I  re- 
turned on  board  of  the  Calliope,  and  went  up 
to  the  captain  to  make  my  report,  and  present 
him  with  the  sword  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  prize. 

Just  as  I   was   commencing  my  story,   Mr. 
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Culpepper  came  up  without  his  wig,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  disorder,  with  a  piece  of  dirty 
paper  in  his  hand.  He  trembled  very  much 
from  the  effects  of  his  alarm,  but  made  a  very 
profound  bow,  and  said  to  Captain  Delmar, 

"  Here  is  the  state  of  killed  and  wounded, 
Captain  Delmar,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  them.  I  could  not  possibly  get  them 
ascertained  before,  although  I  have  been  an 
hour  or  two  employed — ever  since  Mr.  Iveene 
came  down." 

The  captain,  who  did  not  like  the  interrup- 
tion, replied  very  haughtily,  "  Mr.  Culpepper, 
it's  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  send  in  the  report 
of  killed  and  wounded.  You  had  better  go 
down  below,  and  get  your  dress  in  a  little 
better  order.     Now,  Mr.  Keene.1"1 

Old  Culpepper  slunk  away  as  I  proceeded  to 
give  the  information,  and  the  captain  now  asked 
the  carpenter  if  the  pinnace  was  sufficiently 
repaired. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Mr.  Hippesley,  you  must,  then,  send  forty 
hands  on  board  the  prize  to  repair  her  damages, 
as  far  as  we  can.  Mr.  Weymss  must  remain  on 
board." 

In  the  meantime  the  young  officer  had  been 
taken  down  below  to  the  surgeon,  who  had  now 
some  leisure  to  attend  to  him.  He  was  soon 
restored,  and  the  surgeon  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  save  his  arm.  I 
went  down  to  see  him,  and  I  gave  him  my 
hammock  to  sleep  in  for  the  present,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  comfortably  arranged  under  the 
half-deck  I  returned  to  the  quarter-deck,  and 
made  myself  as  useful  as  I  could,  for  we  had 
plenty  to  do  on  board  of  our  own  frigate, 
knotting  and  splicing,  having  only  made  tempo- 
rary repairs. 

It  was  now  dawn  of  day,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards broad  daylight.  The  men  were  ordered 
aft  with  the  buckets,  and  the  decks,  which  were 
smeared  and  black  with  powder  and  the  blood  of 
the  wounded,  were  washed  down.  That  we  were 
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all  very  tired  I  hardly  need  say,  but  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  repose;  the  magazines  had  been 
secured  and  the  fires  lighted. 

Another  boat,  with  the  carpenter  and  assist- 
ant surgeon,  had  been  sent  on  board  the  prize 
to  remedy  any  serious  damage,  and  to  assist 
in  dressing  the  wounded.  I  was  sent  with 
the  boat.  Mr.  Weymss,  the  third  lieutenant, 
had  not  been  idle ;  jury-masts  were  in  prepa- 
ration, the  decks  had  been  cleared,  the  dead 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  wounded  taken 
below. 

On  mustering  the  remainder  of  the  DortV 
ship's  company,  and  calling  over  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  troops  on  board, we  found  that  she 
had  lost  the  captain,  2  lieutenants  and  10 
officers,  73  seamen  and  01  soldiers,  killed ; 
and  the  first  lieutenant,  13  officers,  and  137 
wounded — 147  killed  and  151  wounded:  total, 
29s.  She  had  received  several  shot  between 
wind  and  water,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  water 
in  the  hold;    this  was,  however,  scon  remedied 
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by  the  carpenter  and  his  crew,  and  the  frigate 
pumped  out  by  the  prisoners. 

I  returned  on  board  the  Calliope  with  this 
intelligence  to  the  captain,  and  found  that  the 
surgeon  had  just  sent  in  the  report  of  our  own 
loss,  which  was,  1  officer  and  17  men  killed — 
master,  2  lieutenants,  2  midshipmen,  and  47 
wounded. 

"  Do  you  know  who  are  the  midshipmen 
wounded  ??  said  the  captain  to  me. 

"  I  heard  that  Mr.  James  was  killed,  Sir, 
but  not  the  names  of  those  who  are  wounded ; 
but  I  think  one  of  them  must  be  Mr.  Dott, 
or  we  certainly  should  have  seen  him  about." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,1'  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  Sentry,  ask  who  are  the  young  gentle- 
men wounded." 

The  sentry  replied,  "  Mr.  Castles  and  Mr. 
Dott.1' 

"  Well,'1  replied  the  captain,  "  he'll  be  in  no 
more  mischief  for  some  time;  I  heard  of  his 
trick  to  the  purser.'" 
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As  the  captain  was  saying  this,  I  perceived 
the  piece  of  paper  which  the  purser  had 
brought  up  as  his  report  of  killed  and  wounded 
lying  on  the  table  with  the  other  reports.  It 
had,  apparently,  not  been  examined  by  the 
captain,  but  my  eye  caught  it,  and  I  observed, 
written  in  a  shaking  hand,  "  Pieces  of  beef,  10  : 
ditto  pork,  19;  raisins,  17;  marines,  10."  I 
could  not  help  smiling. 

"  What  are  you  amused  with,  Mr.  Keene, 
may  I  ask  ?"  said  the  captain,  rather  gravely. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  venturing  so 
in  your  presence,"  replied  I ;  "  but  it  is  Mr. 
Culpepper's  report  of  killed  and  wounded  ;" 
which  I  then  took  up,  and  handed  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

This  proof  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  state  of  mind 
during  the  conflict  was  too  much  for  even 
Captain  Delmar,  who  laughed  outright. 

"  The  old  fool,"  muttered  he. 

"  You  may  go  now,  Mr.  Keene.     If  break- 

VOL.  II.  i 
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fast  is  ready,  tell  Mr.  Hippesley  to  let  the  men 
have  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  replied  I,  and  bowing 
respectfully,  I  quitted  the  cabin ;  for  I  felt 
that  Captain  Delmar  thought  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  so  reserved  towards  me  as  he  always 
wished  to  be. 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  the  captain's  orders, 
I  went  down  to  find  out  Tommy  Dott.  He 
was  in  his  hammock  next  to  mine,  in  which 
I  had  put  the  young  Dutch  officer.  Dott  was 
wide  awake,  and,  apparently,  very  feverish. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  Tommy  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  he.  "  Get 
me  some  water,  Keene." 

I  got  a  pannikin  of  water,  and  he  drank  it. 

"  Don't  you  know  where  you  are  hurt  ?" 

"  I  believe  it's  my  side — somewhere  about 
the  body,  I  know;  but  I'm  so  stiff  all  over 
that  I  can't  tell  exactly  where.  Something 
hit  me,  and  I  fell  right  down  the  hatchway ; 
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that's  all  I  know  about  it,  until  I  found  myself 
in  my  hammock." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  you  won't  be  punished 
now  for  dropping  the  quid  into  Mr.  Culpep- 
per's mouth." 

"  No,"  replied  Tommy,  with  a  smile,  in 
spite  of  his  pain  ;  "but  I  would  have  played 
him  a  better  trick  than  that  if  I  had  had  any 
idea  that  we  should  have  been  so  soon  in  action. 
I  wish  I  could  turn  round,  Keene — I  think  I 
should  be  easier." 

I  turned  poor  Tommy  in  his  hammock,  and 
then  left  him.  I  looked  at  the  son  of  the* 
Dutch  captain — he  was  slumbering ;  JU'  was 
a  very  slight  youth,  with  very  beautiful,  but 
very  feminine  features.  I  felt  a  kindness 
towards  him,  poor  fellow  ;  for  he  had  lost  his 
father,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  his  best  years 
in  prison.  But  the  boatswain's  mates  piped 
to  breakfast,  and  I  hastened  down  into  the 
berth  to  get  my  share  of  the  cocoa. 

As  soon  as  the  men   had  finished  their  break- 
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fast,  the  hands  were  again  turned  up,  the  lower 
deck  cleared  and  washed,  new  sails  bent,  and 
the  guns  properly  secured;  screens  were  put 
up  round  the  half-deck  where  the  wounded 
were  in  their  beds.  The  dead  were  brought  up 
and  sewed  up  in  their  hammocks,  laid  out  on 
gratings,  and  covered  with  the  ensign  and  union 
jack,  preparatory  to  their  being  committed  to 
the  deep.  Another  party  was  sent  to  assist 
on  board  of  the  prize,  and  the  prisoners  were 
brought  on  board,  and  put  down  in  the  fore- 
hold,  which  had  been  cleared  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

By  noon  every  thing  was  so  far  ready  that 
we  were  enabled  to  take  the  prize  in  tow,  and 
make  sail  on  the  Calliope,  after  which,  the  men, 
who  were  exhausted,  went  to  dinner,  and  were 
permitted  to  sleep  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  until  the  evening,  when  the  ship's  company 
was  ordered  up,  and  the  dead  were  committed 
to  the  deep  blue  sea  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

The  breeze  was  steady,  but  the  water  was 
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.smooth  during  the  night,  and  glad  I  was  to 
throw  myself  on  one  of  the  lockers  in  the  mid- 
shipmen's berth,  after  so  many  hours  of  excite- 
ment. I  slept  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  find- 
ing the  planks  not  quite  so  soft  as  they  might 
be,  I  then  turned  into  the  hammock  of  the  mid- 
shipman of  the  morning  watch,  and  remained 
till  six  bells,  when  Bob  Cross  came  down 
and  told  me  that  the  captain  would  soon  be 
on  deck. 

"  Well,  Cross,'"  said  I,  as  I  came  on  deck 
and  went  aft  to  look  at  the  prize  in  tow,  "  this 
is  a  nice  business,  and  our  captain  will  gain 
a  great  deal  of  credit." 

"  And  lie  deserves  it,  Master  Keene,"  replied 
Cross:  "as  I  said  before,  I  never  had  an  idea 
that  lie  could  handle  his  ship  so  well — no,  nor 
none  of  the  ship's  company.  We  all  thought 
Mr.  Hippesley  the  best  officer  of  the  two,  but 
we  have  found  out  our  mistake.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Keene,  Captain  Delmar  wraps  himself  up 
in  his  dignity  like  a  cloak,  and  there's  no  making 
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him  out,  till  circumstances  oblige  him  to  take 
it  off." 

"That's  very  true,  Bob,1'  replied  I:  "it  is 
only  this  very  morning  that  he  laughed  him- 
self, and  I  laughed  also,  and  he  pulled  up 
immediately  afterwards,  twice  as  stiff  to  me  as 
before." 

I  then  told  Bob  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  report, 
which  amused  him  very  much. 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  is  pleased  with  you, 
Mr.  Keene,  and  I  must  say  that  you  were  very 
useful  and  very  active." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  carpenter  says  that 
we  have  received  injuries  that  cannot  be  well 
repaired  without  the  ship  going  into  dock,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  to  be  sent 
home,  if  the  survey  confirms  his  report.  I  hope 
we  shall ;  I  am  tired  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  my  mother ;  we  have 
a  nice  breeze  now,  and  we  are  two  points  free. 
If  it  lasts,  we  shall  be  at  Jamaica  in  a  fortnight 
or  lesV' 
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The  captain  coming  on  deck  put  an  end 
to  our  conversation. 

Before  night  the  prize  had  got  up  jury- 
masts,  and  sail  set  upon  them,  and  we  went 
through  the  water  more  rapidly.  In  ten  days 
we  arrived  at  Port  Royal  with  our  prize.  The 
captain  went  on  shore,  and,  what  was  still 
more  agreeable,  we  got  rid  of  all  our  prisoners 
and  wounded  men.  A  survey,  in  consequence 
of  the  carpenter's  report,  was  held  upon  the 
Calliope,  and  the  result  was,  she  was  ordered 
home  to  be  repaired.  The  Dort  was  com- 
missioned by  the  admiral,  and  Mr.  Hippesley 
received  an  acting  order  to  the  sloop  of  war, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  commander 
of  her  being  promoted  into  the  Dort,  which  was 
now  christened  the  Curacoa. 

In  ten  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  ready, 
and  made  sail  for  Old  England.  Tommy 
Dott  and  the  second  lieutenant  remained  on 
board,  and  were  both  convalescent  before  we 
entered  the   Channel.     Tommy   Dott's  wound. 
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by  the  bye,  was  a  splinter  in  the  back,  added 
to  severe  bruises  from  tumbling  down  the 
hatchway. 

Captain  Delmar  had  shewn  great  kindness 
to  the  son  of  the  Dutch  captain,  and  he  did  not 
send  him  on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
but  permitted  him  to  remain,  and  come  home 
in  the  Calliope.  He  recovered  slowly,  but  was 
soon  out  of  danger,  and  was  walking  about 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling  long  before  we  arrived 
in  England.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  during 
the  passage  home,  old  Culpepper  was  not  so 
much  iii  the  good  graces  of  Captain  Delmar 
as  he  used  to  be ;  he  was,  however,  more  obse- 
quious than  ever.  We  had  a  fine  run  home, 
and  in  seven  weeks  from  our  leaving  Port  Royal 
we  dropped  our  anchor  at  Spithead. 

I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  it  certainly  did 
appear  to  me  that,  as  we  neared  the  coast  of 
England,  the  behaviour  of  Captain  Delmar  was 
more  reserved  to  me  (I  may  say  it  was  harsher) 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.     Hurt  at  treat- 
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ment  which  I  felt  I  did  not  deserve,  I  tried  to 
analyze  the  cause  as  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck,  and  at  last  I  decided  that'  his  pride 
was  again  alarmed.  On  the  one  hand  he  was 
returning  to  his  own  country  to  meet  with  his 
aristocratical  connections,  and  on  the  other  he 
was  reminded^of  my  mother,  and  his  mesalliance 
with  her — if  such  a  term  can  be  used  to  a 
woman  who  had  sacrificed  herself  to  one  above 
her  in  rank.  At  all  events,  I  was  the  result  of 
that  connection,  and  I  presumed  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  it,  and  consequently  kept  me  at 
a  distance,  and  checked  his  feelings  towards 
me.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  my  mother 
might  be  induced  to  disclose  to  me  that  which  I 
had  under  his  own  hand-writing,  and  wore  next 
my  heart ;  or  he  might  consider  I  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  but  a  tall  young  man,  and  one 
who  might  be  induced  to  claim  his  protection. 
Such  were  my  reflections,  and  my  resolutions 
were  taken  accordingly — I  wanted  no  Hob  Ci 
to  counsel  me  now. 

I  3 
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When  the  captain  left  the  ship,  I  made  no 
request,  as  did  the  other  midshipmen,  for  leave 
to  see  my  friends — not  even  when  he  returned 
on  board,  which  he  did  several  times  after  the 
ship  had  gone  into  harbour,  and  was  stripping 
preparatory  to  being  docked.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, gave  me  great  satisfaction,  which  was, 
that  when  the  despatch  which  we  brought  home 
was  published,  I  found  my  name  honourably 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  other  officers,  and 
but  three  midshipmen  were  named. 

When  the  Calliope  went  into  dock,  the  report 
of  the  dock-yard  was  very  unfavourable.  She 
required  a  thorough  repair,  which  would  take 
some  months.  She  was,  therefore,  ordered  to 
be  paid  off.  In  the  meantime  the  captain  had 
gone  to  London.  During  his  sojourn  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  had  never  spoken  to  him,  except  on 
duty,  and  he  had  left  me  without  a  word  of 
explanation  as  to  his  intentions  towards  me. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  order  came  down  for 
paying  off  the  ship,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
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very  cold  and  stiff,  stating  that  I  might,  if  I 
pleased,  join  any  other  ship,  and  he  would 
recommend  me  to  the  captain ;  or  I  might 
remain  on  the  books  of  the  guard  ship,  and 
wait  until  he  commissioned  another  vessel,  when 
he  would  be  happy  to  take  me  with  him. 

My  reply  was  immediate.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  hoped  I  might  remain  on 
board  the  guard  ship  until  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  another  vessel,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  sail  with  any  other  captain.  I  had  been 
brought  forward  by  him  in  the  service,  and 
preferred  waiting  for  months  rather  than  lose 
his  kind  protection. 

The  only  reply  to  my  letter  was  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  for  me  to  be  discharged 
into  the  guard  ship  when  the  Calliope  was 
paid  off. 

I  hardly  iked  say  that  I  had  written  and 
received  letters  from  my  mother,  who  was 
delighted  at  my  name  being  mentioned  in  the 
despatches ;  but    I    will   defer   family   news  till 
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the  proper  opportunity,  as  I  must  first  tell  all 
that  occurred  in  the  Calliope  before  she  was 
paid  off. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  son  of  the 
Dutch  captain,  whose  name  was  Vangilt,  had 
been  permitted  to  come  home  in  the  ship 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison.  He  and  I 
were  very  intimate,  and  when  I  discovered  that 
he  was  the  cousin  of  Minnie  Vanderwelt,  I 
became  more  partial  to  him.  He  was  very 
melancholy  during  the  passage  home ;  how, 
indeed,  could  he  be  otherwise,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war  ?  and  he  often  expressed  his  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

"  Could  you  not  escape  ?"  said  I,  one 
evening. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  he.  "  If  once  out  of 
prison,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  get 
a  conveyance  over  the  Channel  by  means  of  the 
smugglers ;  indeed,  I  have  connections  in 
England  who  would  assist  me." 
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When  Captain  Delmar  went  away  to  town 
he  had  quite  forgotten  the  poor  fellow,  and 
Mr.  Weymss,  who  was  the  commanding  officer, 
did  not  make  any  special  report  of  him,  as  he 
thought  he  might  defer  it  till  the  last  moment, 
as  every  day  out  of  prison  would  be  so  much 
gained  by  young  Vangilt,  who  was  a  general 
favourite. 

In  this  instance,  my  regard  for  the  young 
man  made  me  quite  forget  my  duty  as  an 
officer  and  the  Articles  of  War.  I  knew  that 
I  was  about  to  do  wrong;  but  I  considered,  that 
with  so  many  thousand  prisoners  which  we  had 
in  England,  one  more  or  less  could  be  of  no 
consequence,  and  I  set  to  work  to  see  if  I 
could  not  effect  his  escape. 

After  much  cogitation,  I  found  I  could  do 
nothing  without  Bob  Cross,  and  I  consulted 
with  him.  Bob  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was, 
he  believed,  hanging  matter ;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  a  pity  that  such  a  nice  lad  should  be  peep- 
ing between  iron  bars ;  "  besides,"  continued  he, 
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"  he  lost  his  father  in  the  action,  and  he  ought 
not  to  lose  his  liberty  also.  Well,  Mr.  Keene, 
shew  me  how  I  can  help  you.1,1 

"  Why,  Bob,  there1  s  a  very  pretty  little  girl, 
who  very  often  comes  alongside  with  the  old 
woman,  and  you  go  down  into  the  boat  and 
talk  with  her." 

"  Ye^s,  Sir,"  replied  Bob ;  "  that's  the  little 
girl  I  told  you  of,  that  used  to  repeat  her  fables 
on  my  knee.  The  fact  is,  I  hope  to  splice  her 
some  of  these  days.  It's  her  mother  who  is  with 
her,  and  she  will  not  let  her  come  on  board 
to  mix  with  the  other  women,  because  she  is 
good  and  modest ;  too  good  for  me,  I'm  afraid, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Bob  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  when  I  first  knew  her,  she  and 
her  mother  were  living  upon  what  they  could 
earn,  for  the  father  was  killed  in  action  many 
years  ago,  and  I  used  to  help  them  as  far  as  I 
could ;  but  now  I  find  that,  although  they  are 
not   changed,    things  are,    most   confoundedly. 
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Her  uncle  lost  his  wife ;  he  is  considered  a  rich 
man,  and,  being  stone-blind,  and  having  no  one 
to  take  care  of  him  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
sent  for  this  girl  and  her  mother  to  keep  his 
house,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and 
declares  that  he  will  leave  her  all  his  money, 
and  that  she  shall  marry  well.  Now,  Sir,  if 
she  was  to  marry  me,  a  petty  officer  only,  it 
would  not  be  considered  that  she  married  well  : 
so  you  see,  Sir,  there's  a  hitch." 

"  Who  and  what  was  he  ?" 

"  He  was  a  smuggler,  Sir,  and  a  very  success- 
ful one ;  he  has  six  or  seven  houses,  all  his  own 
property,  besides  the  one  he  lives  in  himself. 
He  lives  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  Gos- 
port.  I  know  all  about  him,  although  I  have 
never  seen  him.  Soon  after  he  left  off  smug- 
gling, he  lost  his  eyesight,  and,  somehow  or 
another,  he  considered  it  was  a  judgment  upon 
him — at  least,  his  wife,  who  had  joined  the 
Ranters,  persuaded  him  so — and  so  he  took  a 
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religious  turn,  and  now  he  does  nothing  but 
pray,  and  call  himself  a  poor  blind  sinner.11 

"Well,  Bob,  but  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  give  up  the  girl.11 

"  No,  Sir,  nor  will  she  or  her  mother  give  me 
up.  I  could  marry  her  to-morrow  without  his 
consent,  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  her  that  in- 
jury-" 

"  He  is  stone-blind,  you  say  P11 

"  Yes,  Sir.11 

"  We'll  talk  your  affair  over  another  time. 
What  I  want  at  present  is,  to  help  this  poor 
young  Vangilt  to  escape.  He  says,  that  if  once 
clear,  the  smugglers  would  put  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  get  out  of  the 
ship  unperceived,  if  he  were  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  so  many  women  are  going  and  coming 
all  day  long." 

"  Very  true,  Sir,  especially  on  pay  day,  when 
nobody  keeps  any  look-out  at  all.     I  see  now, 
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you  want  some  of  Mary's  clothes  for  him  ;  they 
would  fit  very  well." 

"  Exactly ;  and  I  think  that,  as  her  uncle 
had  been  a  smuggler,  we  might  go  and  consult 
him  as  to  his  escape  over  the  water.  Vangilt 
will  pay  i?100  with  pleasure — he  told  me  so. 
That  will  be  an  introduction  for  you  as  well  as 
for  me  to  the  old  fellow." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  old  fellow 
suppose  it's  a  woman — don't  you,  Sir  ?  But, 
what  shall  we  call  ourselves  ?" 

"Why,  I  will  be  a  sort  of  agent  for  ships, 
and  you  shall  be  a  captain." 

"  A  captain  !  Mr.  Keene." 

"  Yes ;  a  captain,  who  has  had  a  ship,  and 
expects  another.  Why,  you  were  a  captain  of 
the  fore-top  before  you  were  rated  coxswain." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  must  consult  Mary  and  her 
mother,  and  then  I'll  let  you  know  :  they  will 
come  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  in  helping  Mr. 
Vangilt,  I  may  help  myself." 

That   night   Bob  Cross  told   me  that   Mary 
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and  her  mother  were  quite  willing  to  assist,  and 
that  they  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
introduction  to  old  Waghorn  :  that  we  must 
expect  some  religious  scruples  at  first,  but 
we  must  persevere,  and  they  had  no  doubt  that 
the  old  man  would  contrive  to  get  the  young 
man  over  to  Cherbourg,  or  some  other  place 
on  the  other  side ;  that  we  had  better  call  on 
him  in  the  evening,  and  they  would  be  out 
of  the  way. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  over  for  the  day, 
Bob  Cross  and  I  obtained  leave,  and  set  off 
for  Mr.  Waghorn's  house.  We  were  met  by 
Mary  and  her  mother,  who  pointed  it  out  to  us, 
and  then  continued  their  walk.  We  went  to 
the  door,  and  found  the  old  man  smoking  his 
pipe. 

"  Who's  there?"  cried  he,  as  we  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  gate. 

"  Friends,  Sir,"  replied  Cross  ;  "  two  persons 
who  come  to  talk  on  business." 

"  Business  !  I've  no  business — I've  done  with 
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business  long  ago  :  I  think  of  nothing  but  my 
perishing  soul — poor  blind  worm  that  I  am." 

He  was  a  very  fine-looking  old  man,  although 
weather-beaten,  and  his  silver  locks  hung 
down  on  his  collar;  his  beard  was  not  shaved, 
but  clipped  with  scissors :  his  want  of  sight 
gave  him  a  mournful  look. 

"  Nevertheless,  Sir,  I  must  introduce  myself 
and  my  friend,  the  captain,1''  replied  I,  "  for 
we  want  your  assistance." 

"  My  assistance  !  poor  blind  beetle — how  can 
I  assist  you  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  a  young  woman  is 
very  anxious  to  return  to  her  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  knowing  that  you 
have  acquaintance  with  those  who  run  to  and 
fro,  we  thought  you  might  help  the  poor  young 
woman  to  a  passage.11 

"That's  to  say,  you've  heard  that  I  was  a 
smuggler.  People  do  say  so;  but,  gentlemen, 
I  now  pay  customs  and  excise — my  tea  has  paid 
duty,  and   so  has  my   tobacco  ;   so  does  every 
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thing — the  king  has  his  own.  The  Bible  says, 
'  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's.'  Gentlemen,  I  stand  by  the  Bible.  I 
am  a  poor,  sinful  old  wretch — God  forgive 
me." 

"  We  ask  nothing  against  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Waghorn  ;  it's  our  duty  to  assist  those  who  are 
in  distress  ;  it's  only  a  poor  young  woman.1' 

"  A  poor  young  woman.  If  she's  poor, 
people  don't  do  such  work  for  nothing ;  besides, 
it's  wrong,  gentlemen — I've  given  up  all  that, 
— I've  a  precious  soul  to  look  after,  and  I 
can't  divert  my  attention  from  it.  I  wish  you 
good-by,  gentlemen." 

At  this  moment  Mary  and  her  mother 
returned,  and  we  rose  up. 

"  Mrs.  James,  is  that  you  and  Mary  ?  Here's 
a  captain  and  his  friend  come  to  me ;  but  it's  a 
fool's  errand,  and  so  I've  told  them." 

I  then  stated  to  Mrs.  James  what  we  had 
come  for,  and  begged  that  she  would  persuade 
Mr.  Waghorn. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Waghorn,  why  won't  you  ? — it's 
a  good  action,  and  will  have  its  reward  in 
heaven." 

"  Yes ;  but  she's  a  poor  young  woman,  and 
can't  pay  her  passage,  so  it's  no  use." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  I,  "  the  captain 
here  will  become  security,  that  £100  shall  be 
paid  down  as  soon  as  she  arrives  in  any  part  of 
France  or  Holland." 

"  Will  he  ?  But  who's  the  captain  ?" 

"  I  haven't  a  ship  just  now,  but  I  expect  one 
soon,"  replied  Bob,  "  and  the  money  shall  be 
paid  at  once,  if  you  will  only  receive  the 
young  woman  until  she  can  be  sent  off."' 

"  Well,  let  me  see  —  there's  James  Mar- 
tin ;  no,  he  won't  do.  There's  Will  Simp- 
son ;  yes,  that's  the  man.  Well,  it's  a  good 
act ;  and,  Captain,  when  will  you  bring  the 
money  ?" 

Now  the  ship  was  to  be  paid  off  on  Wednes- 
day, and  as  we  had  each  three  years'  pay  due, 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  that ;  so  I  replied, 
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"  On  Wednesday,  the  captain  will  give  the 
money  to  this  lady,  or  whoever  comes  with  us  to 
receive  the  young  woman  ;  will  you  not,  Captain 
Cross  ?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly  ;  the  money  is  ready  at  an 
hour's  notice,"  replied  Bob.  "  I'm  sure  that 
she'll  pay  me  back,  if  she  can  ;  and  if  she  can't, 
it's  of  no  consequence." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  a  bargain,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  I'm  a  poor  blind  beetle,  a  sinful  old 
soul ;  I've  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  my  peace 
with  Heaven.  It's  charity — '  Charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins,'  saith  St.  Paul.  Recollect 
i?100 — that's  the  bargain.  I'll  send  Mrs.  James 
to  you  ;  you  must  not  call  again  till  she's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water." 

"  Many  thanks,  Sir,"  replied  Bob.  "  I  won 't 
call  till  I  hear  she  is  safe,  and  then  I'll  brino- 
you  some  tobacco  to  smoke,  such  as  you  don't 
often  pick  up  now-a-days." 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Captain  Cross,  and  your 
friend  there,"  replied  the  old  man. 
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We  then  took  our  leave.  Mrs.  James,  after 
we  were  gone,  praised  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Cross,  as  such  a  nice-looking  man,  and  old 
Waghorn  evidently  thought  well  of  him  by  the 
answer  he  made.  Mary,  however,  pretended  to 
prefer  me. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  on  board,  I  told  young 
Vangilt  what  I  had  been  about.  He  wrung  my 
hand,  and  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes.  "  You, 
as  an  officer,  are  indeed  risking  much  for  me.  As 
to  the  money,  you  know  me,  I  trust,  too  well  not 
to  be  sure  of  receiving  it  as  soon  as  I  can  send 
it ;  but  I  never  can  repay  your  kindness." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  help  me  one  of 
these  days,"  I  replied.  "Who  knows?  It's 
fortune  of  war,  my  good  fellow ;  but  it's  as  well 
not  to  be  seen  too  much  together."  So  saying, 
I  left  bim. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  James  came  off  with  the 
necessary  garments  and  bonnet  for  his  escape, 
and  they  were  given   me  by  Bob  Cross.     The 
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day  after  was  pay  day ;   and  the  ship  was  in 
such   a  state  of  confusion,  and  there   were  so 
many  people  on  board,   that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever.     Vangilt  changed  his  clothes 
in   the  midshipmen's  berth,   which  was  empty, 
and  Bob  Cross  handed  him  down  the  side  into 
the  boat,   where  Mrs.  James   waited  to  receive 
him.     Bob  and  I  had  both  been  paid,  and  we 
gave  her  the  ^100   for  old    Waghorn,     The 
boat  shoved  off;  Vangilt  arrived  safe  at  Wag- 
horn's  house,  where  he  was  kept  concealed  for 
eight  days,  when,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  he  was 
safely  landed  on  the  French  coast,  old  Wag- 
horn  having  pocketed  <^?80  by  the  transaction, 
which,  considering  he  acted  out  of  pure  charity, 
was  a  pretty  good  reward. 

Having  thus  successfully  managed,  by  being 
guilty  of  high  treason,  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  enemy,  I  bade  farewell  to  Bob  Cross,  leav- 
ing him  to  follow  up  his  amour,  while  I  went  to 
Chatham  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  mother.     I 
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had  made  up  my  mind  how  to  act.  I  was  no 
longer  a  child,  but  a  man  in  reflection  as  well  a< 
appearance. 

I  arrived,  and  hastened  to  the  house  from 
which  I  had  escaped  so  mysteriously  the  last 
time  I  was  in  it.  My  mother  threw  herself  in 
my  arms,  embracing  me,  and  then  looking  at 
me  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  Three  years 
and  a  half  had  changed  me — she  hardly  knew 
me,  for  her  association  of  ideas  had  still  pic- 
tured me  as  the  smart  stripling  whom  she  had, 
with  so  much  anguish,  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  Bob  Cross.  She  was  proud  of  me — my 
adventures,  my  dangers,  my  conduct,  and  my 
honourable  mention  in  the  Gazette,  were  all 
known  to  her,  and  she  had  been  evidently  con- 
gratulated by  many  upon  my  successful  career. 
My  grandmother,  who  had  grown  much  older 
in  appearance,  seemed  to  be  softened  towards 
me,  and  I  hail  Bense  enough  to  receive  her  ad- 
vanccs  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  M\ 
aunt  and  the  captain  were  delighted  to  see  me, 
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and  I  found  that  my  two  cousins,  of  whose 
appearance  I  had  been  duly  apprized,  were  very 
pretty  children.  I  found  that  my  mother  had 
two  assistants  in  her  business,  and  every  thing 
appeared  to  be  on  a  grander  scale,  and  more 
flourishing  than  ever. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  were  devoted  to 
narratives,  communications,  explanations,  and 
admirations,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  so  long 
an  absence;  after  which,  we  quietly  settled  down 
in  the  relative  positions  of  mother  and  son,  and 
she  assumed,  or  rather  would  have  assumed,  her 
control  over  me,  but  this  was  not  my  wish  ;  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that,  although  a  clever 
woman,  I  must  in  future  control  her,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  a  long  t&te  a  tete, 
to  let  her  know  that  such  was  my  intention. 

Speaking  of  Captain  Delmar,  I  at  once  told 
her  that  I  knew  he  was  my  father,  and  that  I 
had  his  own  handwriting  to  prove  it.  She  de- 
nied it  at  first ;  but  I  told  her  that  all  denial  was 
useless,  that   I  had  possession  of  the  letter  he 
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had  written  to  her  upon  my  supposed  death, 
and  that  it  was  no  ghost,  but  I,  who  had 
frightened  my  grandmother. 

This  was  my  first  blow,  and  a  heavy  one,  to 
my  poor  mother;  for  what  woman  can  bear  to 
be  humiliated  by  her  offspring  being  acquainted 
with  her  indiscretion  ?  I  loved  my  mother,  and 
would  fain  have  spared  her  this  pang,  had  it  not 
been  that  all  my  future  plans  were  based  upon 
this  one  point,  and  it  was  necessary  she  should 
aid  and  abet  me  in  them. 

My  poor  mother  was  bowed  to  the  earth 
when  she  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  my 
parentage :  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
in  deep  shame  before  her  child,  but  I  consoled, 
and  caressed,  and  told  her  (what  I  really  felt) 
that  I  was  indebted  to  her  for  not  being  the  sou 
of  a  private  marine;  that,  at  all  events,  I  had 
noble  blood  in  my  veins,  and  would,  prove  myself 
worthy  of  my  descent,  whether  it  were  acknow- 
ledged or  not;  but  from  that  hour  I  took  the 
command  over  her — from  that  hour  it  was  I  that 
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dictated,  and  her  authority  as  a  parent  was  gone 
for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  treated 
her  harshly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  more  kind, 
and,  before  other  people,  more  dutiful  than  ever 
I  was  before :  she  was  my  only  confidant,  and 
to  her  only  did  I  explain  the  reasons  of  my 
actions :  she  was  my  adviser,  but  her  advice 
was  not  that  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  a  humble, 
devoted,  and  attached  friend,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  days  this  position  was  never 
altered. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  had  acknowledged  the 
fact,  there  was  no  longer  any  reservation  on  my 
part.  I  told  her  what  was  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Delmar  towards  me.  I  pointed  out 
his  checking  any  display  of  paternal  feelings 
towards  me,  and  also  the  certainty  that  I  had 
that  he  was  partial  to  and  proud  of  me.  I 
explained  to  her  the  line  of  conduct  which 
I  had  pursued,  and  was  determined  still  to 
pursue,  towards  him. 

"  Percival,"   said   my    mother,   "  I   see   the 
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judiciousness  of  what  you  say,  and  of  your 
behaviour  towards  him  ;  but  allow  me  to  ask 
you,  what  is  the  object  you  are  aiming  at — 
I  mean  particularly  aiming  at  ?  Of  course,  you 
hope  to  obtain  advancement  from  his  interest, 
and,  perhaps,  if  he  becomes  more  attached  to 
you,  he  may  not  forget  you  when  he  dies  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  something 
nearer  to  your  heart  than  all  this — tell  me, 
am  I  right  ?" 

"  You  are,  my  dear  mother;  my  great  end 
is,  that  Captain  Delmar  should  acknowledge 
me  as  his  son." 

"  I  fear  that  he  will  never  do  that,  Percival ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  you  would  gain  by  it. 
When  you  are  more  advanced  in  the  world., 
your  parentage  may  be  considered  as  obscure ; 
but  still,  being  born  in  wedlock,  it  will  be  more 
respectable  than  the  acknowledgment  you 
would  seek  from  Captain  Delmar.  You  are- 
not  aware  of  the  affronts  you  may  meel  with  by 
obtaining  what    you  evidently    wish  ;   and   one 
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known  as  the  son  of  Captain  Delmar,  you  may 
wish  that  it  was  never  promulgated." 

"  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  mother,  as  you 
say,  and  as  many  others  are  who  now  are  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  in  virtue  of  their  being  born 
in  wedlock,  succeed  to  property,  to  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  entitled.  Your  shame 
(excuse  me  for  using  the  word)  and  my  disgrace 
are  equally  covered  by  that  wedlock,  which  is 
an  answer  to  any  accusations  of  illegitimacy. 
As  to  affronts,  I  do  not  fear  them,  or  ever  shall, 
from  those  who  know  me.  I  can  defend  and 
protect  myself;  but  it  is  a  great  difference  to 
me  to  let  the  world  suppose  that  I  am  the  son 
of  Ben  the  marine,  when  I  knew  myself  to 
be  the  son  of  the  future  Lord  de  Versely. 
I  wish  to  be  acknowledged  by  Captain  Delmar 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  world  that 
such  is  the  fact,  without  the  world  being  able 
to  throw  it  up  in  my  face.  That  is  easily  done, 
if  Captain  Delmar  chooses  to  do  it ;  and  if  done, 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  will  lead  to  my  benefit. 
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At  all  events,  it  will  satisfy  my  pride  ;  for  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  the  son  of  your  husband,  but 
have  blood  boiling  in  my  veins  which  would 
satisfy  the  proudest  aristocrat.  I  prefer  the 
half  relation  to  that  class,  such  as  it  is,  with 
all  its  penalties,  to  being  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  the  man  whom,  from  prudential  motives 
alone,  you  took  to  be  your  husband." 

"  Well,  Percival,  I  cannot  blame  you  ;  and 
do  not  you  therefore  blame  your  mother  too 
much,  when  you  consider  that  the  same  feeling 
was  the  cause  of  her  becoming  your  mother." 

"  Far  from  it,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  I  ; 
"only  let  us  now  act  in  concert — I  require  your 
assistance.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question — 
have  you  not  realized  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  enable  you  to  retire  from  your  business  ?" 

"I  certainly  have,  ray  dear  Percival,  much 
more  than  is  necessary  for  me  to  live  in  comfort, 
and  I  may  say,  some  little  luxury  ;  but  I 
have  thought  of  you,  and  for  your  sake  every 
year  have  continued  to  add  to  my  profits." 
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"  Then,  my  dear  mother,  for  my  sake  give 
up  your  business  as  soon  as  possible  ;  money  is 
not  my  object." 

"  Tell  me  what  your  reasons  are  for  this 
demand." 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  will  be  candid  with 
you.  I  wish  you  to  retire  from  business,  and 
leave  this  place  for  any  distant  part  of  England; 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  name,  and,  in  one 
word,  I  wish  Captain  Delmar  should  believe 
that  you  are  dead.11 

"  And  why  so,  Percival  ?  I  cannot  see  how 
that  will  benefit  you  :  it  was  on  my  account  that 
he  took  charge  of  you.  You  are  not  sure  that  he 
may  not  be  severed  from  you,  and  who  knows 
but  that  my  supposed  death  may  occasion  him 
to  desert  you  altogether  ?  " 

"  You  assist  my  cause,  my  dear  mother,  by 
what  you  say,  if  it  is  on  your  account  that 
Captain  Delmar  is  my  friend ;  and  if,  as  you 
say,  he  might  desert  me  when  you  are  dead, 
or   supposed  to  be  so,  it   is    evident    that   his 
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motive  of  action    must     be   fear.       You    have 
the  secret  of  my  birth,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
known  only  to  you  and  to  him.    I  am  convinced 
that  if  you  were  supposed  dead,  and  that  the 
secret  was   his  own,  if  he  thought    that  there 
was  no  proof  whatever  against  him,  he   would 
then  not  care  shewing  towards  me  that  regard 
which    he  is  inclined   to  feel  as  a  father,  and 
which  is  now  checked  by   his  pride.     Captain 
Delmar  is  naturally  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition — that  I  am  sure  of.     Your  memory 
would  do  more  for  me  than  your  existence  ever 
can,  and  as  for  the  rest,  leave  that  to  me.    At  all 
events,    if   he   should,    as    I    do   not    believe   he 
mil,  be  inclined   to  throw   me  off,    I   have  still 
his    writ  tin    acknowledgment    that    I    am    his 
son,  to  make  use  of  in  case  of  necessity.      Now,, 
my  dear  mother,  you  must  consent  to  do  as  I 
wish.     (Jive  up  your  business  as  soon  ,is  pov>j- 
ble,  and  retire  to  another  pari  of  (In-  country. 
When  I  consider  it  a  proper  time  to  do  so.  your 
death  shall  be   made   known  to  him.      I  have  no 
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doubt  that  he  will  be  afloat  again  in  a  few 
months,  and  when  we  are  out  of  England,  I 
will  bide  the  proper  time." 

"  But  your  grandmother,  Percival — must  I 
tell  her?" 

"  No ;  tell  her  only  that  you  intend  to  retire 
from  business,  and  go  away  from  Chatham  ;  say 
that  you  will  in  future  reside  in  Devonshire, 
and  ask  her  to  accompany  you.  Depend  upon 
it,  she  will  be  pleased  with  your  intentions.  As 
to  what  we  arrange  relative  to  Captain  Delmar, 
say  nothing  to  her — she  hates  his  very  name, 
and  is  not  likely  to  talk  about  him.11 

"  Well,  Percival,  you  will  allow  me  till  to- 
morrow to  think  about  it  before  I  give  a  decided 
answer." 

,  "■  Certainly,  my  dear  mother  ;  I  wish  you  so 
to  do,  as  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  agree 
with  me;  and  I  infinitely  prefer  that  you  should 
decide  on  conviction,  than  be  induced  by 
maternal  regard.1' 

As  I  was  well  assured,  my  mother's  decision 
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was  favourable  to  my  wishes.  She  consulted 
with  my  grandmother,  who  approved  of  her 
intentions,  and  then  it  was  made  public  that 
Mrs.  Keene  intended  to  retire  from  business, 
and  that  the  good  will  was  to  be  disposed  of 
along  with  the  stock.  My  aunt  Millv  and 
Captain  Bridgeman  appeared  well  content  that 
my  mother  should  take  the  step  which  she 
proposed.  In  short,  all  the  family  approved 
of  the  measure,  which  is  not  a  very  usual 
circumstance  in  this  world.  I  now  employed 
myself  in  assisting  my  mother  in  her  affairs. 
In  a  month  we  found  a  purchaser  of  the  stock 
and  good  will,  and  when  the  sum  paid  was  add;  d 
to  my  mother's  former  accumulations,  she  found 
herself  possessed  of  «£?! 2,000  in  the  Three  per 
Cents,  the  interest  of  which,  £360,  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  her  living  comfortably  in 
Devonshire,  especially  as  my  grandmother  had 
still  remaining  an  income  very  nearly  amount- 
ing to  d'200  per  annum. 

In  another  month  every  thing  was  arranged. 
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and  my  mother  bade  farewell  to  her  sister  and 
all  her  friends,  and  left  Chatham,  after  having 
resided  there  more  than  seventeen  years. 

Long  before  my  mother  had  removed  from 
Chatham,  I  received  a  letter  from  young  Van- 
gilt,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  in  Amsterdam, 
and  enclosing  an  order  to  receive  the  money 
advanced,  from  a  house  in  London.  His  letter 
was  very  grateful,  but,  as  I  had  cautioned  him, 
not  one  word  was  in  it  which  could  implicate 
me,  had  it  fallen  into  other  hands. 

I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  in  the  hurry 
of  paying  off  the  ship,  Vangilt  was  never 
missed,  and  although  it  did  occur  to  the  com- 
manding officer  after  he  had  £one  on  shore  that 
Mr.  Vangilt  had  not  been  sent  to  prison,  he 
thought  it  just  as  well  not  to  raise  a  question 
which  might  get  himself  into  a  scrape ;  in 
short,  nothing  was  thought  or  said  about  it  by 
anybody. 

A  few  days  before  my  mother  quitted  Chat- 
ham,   I    went    up    to   London    to   receive    the 
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money,  and  then  went  to  Portsmouth  to  repay 
the  portion  belonging  to  Bob  Cross.  I  found 
that  Bob  had  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and 
that  the  old  smuggler  now  received  him  as  a 
suitor  to  his  niece.  As,  however,  Mary  was 
still  very  young — not  yet  seventeen — and  Bob 
had  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  laid  by 
much  money  as  yet,  the  old  man  had  insisted 
that  Bob  Cross  should  get  another  ship,  and  try 
a  voyage  or  two  more  before  he  was  spliced, 
and  to  this  arrangement  both  the  mother  and 
Mary  persuaded  him  to  consent.  I  went  to  call 
upon  them  with  Bob,  and  did  all  I  could,  with- 
out stating  what  was  not  true,  to  give  the  old 
man  a  favourable  opinion  of  Cross.  I  even  went 
-o  far  as  to  say  that  if  he  could  not  procure  an- 
other vessel,  I  was  ready  to  put  down  a  sum  of 
money  to  assist  him  ;  and  so  I  was,  and  had  it 
been  requisite,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  my 
mother  would  have  advanced  it  ;  hut  Bob,  a 
fine  seaman,  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  was  always 
sure  of  a  ship — that  is,  a  man-of-war.     To  save 
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himself  from  impressment.  Cross  had  dressed 
himself  in  long  toggery  as  a  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  was  believed  to  be  such. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  every  thing  went 
on  favourably  in  that  quarter,  I  again  returned 
to  Chatham,  that  I  might  escort  my  mother 
and  grandmother  into  Devonshire.  We  bade 
farewell  to  my  aunt  and  Captain  Bridgeman, 
and  set  off  for  London,  where  we  remained  a 
few  days  at  a  hotel,  and  then  took  the  day 
coach  down  to  Ilfracombe,  where  my  mother 
had  decided  upon  taking  up  her  future  resi- 
dence, changing  her  name  to  Ogilvie,  which  had 
been  my  grandmother's  maiden  name. 

Ilfracombe  was  then  a  beautiful  retired  spot, 
and  well  suited  to  my  mother  from  its  cheap- 
ness :  with  their  joint  incomes,  my  grandmother 
and  she  could  command  any  thing  they  wished. 
We  soon  hired  a  very  pretty  little  cottage 
ornee,  ready  furnished,  as  my  mother  would 
not  furnish  a  house  until  she  had  ascertained 
whether  there  were  no  drawbacks  to  the  locality. 
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I  ought  to  observe,  that  my  grandmother  now 
appeared  quite  as  partial  to  me  as  she  had  be- 
fore been  otherwise.  I  treated  her  with  great 
respect. 

Although  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  leave  from  a  guardship,  after  I  had 
remained  six  weeks  with  my  mother,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  make  my  appearance  at 
Portsmouth.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should 
take  my  departure  for  Portsmouth  in  three 
days,  when,  on  reading  the  Plymouth  news- 
paper, I  learnt  that  the  newly-launched  frigate 
Manilla,  of  44  guns,  was  put  in  commission, 
and  that  the  Honourable  Captain  Delmar  had 
come  down  and  hoisted  his  pennant.  This,  of 
course,  changed  my  plans.  I  resolved  to  set  oft* 
for  Plymouth,  and  wait  upon  Captain  Delmar. 
I  wrote  to  Bob  Cross,  enclosing  an  order  for 
my  chest  and  bedding  on  board  of  the  guard- 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  acquainting  him  with  my 
intention,  but  requesting  him  not  to  act  until 
he  heard  from  me  again. 
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I  had  a  long  conversation  with  my  mother, 
from  whom  I  obtained  a  renewal  of  her  promise 
to  abide  and  act  by  my  instructions.  I  took  a 
respectful  farewell  of  my  grandmother,  who 
gave  me  £100,  which  I  did  not  want,  as  my 
mother  had  given  me  a  similar  sum,  and  then 
set  off  for  Plymouth. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  inquire  how  it  was 
that  Captain  Delmar — as  he  had  promised  to 
pay  my  expenses — had  not  made  any  offer  of  the 
kind,  or  communicated  with  me  on  the  subject  ? 
But  the  fact  was,  that  he  knew  I  had  three  years' 
pay  due,  besides  the  prize-money  for  the  Dutch 
frigate,  which,  however,  I  had  not  yet  received, 
although  it  was  payable.  In  pecuniary  matters  I 
was  certainly  well  off,  as  my  mother  desired  that 
I  would  draw  for  any  money  that  I  required, 
feeling  convinced  that,  being  aware  of  her  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  not  distress  her  by  any 
extravagancies :  in  that  she  did  me  justice. 

I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  just  start- 
ing again   on  my  career.     As  I  grew  up,   my 
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likeness  to  Captain  Delmar  became  more  re- 
markable every  day.  My  mother  could  not 
help  observing  it  even  to  me.  "  I  almost  wish 
that  it  was  not  so,  my  dear  mother.  I  fear  it 
will  be  the  cause  of  annoyance  to  Captain  Del- 
mar  ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  At  all  events, 
it  must  satisfy  him,  allowing  that  he  has  any 
doubt  (which  I  am  sure  he  has  not),  that  I  am 
his  own  child." 

"  That  I  believe  to  be  quite  unnecessary," 
replied  my  mother  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  should  think  so  too,  my  dear  mother," 
replied  I,  caressing  her  kindly.  "At  all  events, 
I  will  prove,  whether  I  ever  obtain  it  or  not, 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Delmar: 
but  I  must  wait  no  longer — the  coach  is  about 
to  start.     Adieu,  and  may  God  bless  you." 

On  my  arrival  at  Plymouth — or  Plymouth 
Dock,  as  Devonport  was  then  called — I  inquired 
at  which  hotel  Captain  Delmar  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  It  was  the  one  to  which  I  had 
intended  to  have  gone  myself,  but  I  immediately 
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had  my  luggage  taken  to  another,  for  I  really 
believe  that  Captain  Delmar  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  great  liberty  for  any  one  of  his 
officers  to  presume  to  lie  down  in  the  same 
caravansary  as  himself.  The  next  morning  I 
sent  up  my  name  and  was  admitted. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Keene,"  said  the 
captain.  "  I  presume  that  you  have  come  down 
to  request  to  join  my  ship,  and  I  therefore  con- 
sent before  you  make  the  request.  I  trust  you 
will  always  shew  the  same  zeal  and  deference  to 
your  officers  that  you  did  in  the  Calliope.  You 
have  grown  very  much,  and  are  now  a  young 
man.  I  shall  give  you  the  rating  of  mate,  and 
I  trust  you  will  not  do  discredit  to  my  patron- 
age." 

"  I  trust  not,  Captain  Delmar,"  replied  I.  "I 
have  but  one  wish  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
please  you,  who  have  so  befriended  me  from  my 
boyhood.  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not  do  my  duty  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  every  thing,  and  I  am  aware 
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I  must  look  to  you  for  every  future  prospect. 
I  have  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  great  kind- 
ness in  publishing  my  name  in  the  public 
Gazette." 

"  You  deserved  it,  Mr.  Keene,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  when 
you  have  served  your  time.  Has  your  time 
gone  on  since  the  Calliope  was  paid  off'?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  I  am  still  on  the  books  of  the 
Salvador." 

"  How  much  time  have  you  served  ?"" 

"  Nearly  four  years  and  a  half,  Sir."' 

"  Well,  the  rest  will  soon  be  over ;  and 
if  you  do  your  duty,  my  patronage  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

Here  there  was  a  bow  on  my  part,  and  a 
pause,  and  I  was  backing  out  with  another 
bow,  when  the  captain  said,  "  How  is  your 
mother,  Mr.  Keene  ?" 

"  She  has  been  advised  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  to  settle  in  the  country/'  replied  I, 
mournfully;     "her    health    is    such,     that* — 
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Here  I  stopped,  as  I  preferred  deceiving  him 
by  implication,  or  rather  allowing  him  to 
deceive  himself. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  replied  he ; 
"  but  she  never  was  strong  as  a  young- 
woman  .""  Here  the  captain  stopped,  as  if  he 
had  said  too  much. 

"  No,  Sir,'1  replied  I ;  "  when  in  the  service 
of  Mrs.  Delmar  she  could  not  be  put  to  any 
thing  that  required  fatigue." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  captain  :  "  you 
may  go  on  board,  Mr.  Keene,  and  desire  my 
clerk  to  make  out  a  letter,  requesting  your 
discharge  from  the  Salvador  into  the  Manilla. 
Do  you  require  any  thing  ?" 

<;  No,  Sir,  I  thank  you.  I  need  not  trespass 
upon  your  generosity  just  now.  Good  morn- 
ing, Sir." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Keene." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Delmar,"  said 
I,  as  I  held  the  door  ajar  ;  "  but  should  you 
like    Robert    Cross,    your     former     coxswain, 
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should  join  you  in  the  same  capacity  ?     I  know- 
where  he  is." 

"  Yes,    Mr.   Keene,   I   should  like   to   have 
him  :  he  was  a  steady,   good  man.     You  will 
oblige  me  by   writing  to  him,    and  requesting 
him  to  join  immediately.     Where  is  he  ?" 
"  At  Portsmouth,  Captain  Delmar." 
"  Very  well ;  tell  him  to  come  round  as  fast 
as  he  can.     By  the  bye,  you  will  have  two  of 
your  old   messmates — Mr.  Smith,   the  master, 
and  Mr.  Dott.     I    hope    the  latter  is   a   little 
more  steady    than    he  was.       I    was   in    hopes 
to  have  had  your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper,  with  us,  but  he  died  about  six  weeks 
back — a  fit,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

Thank  Heaven  for  that,  thought  I.  Again 
I  made  my  most  respectful  bow,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

I  returned  to  my  own  hotel,  and,  sitting 
down,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  interview. 
I  recalled  all  that  had  passed,  and  1  made  up 
my  mind  that   I   was  right   in  preparing  him 
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for  the  report  of  my  mother's  death.  His 
reception  of  me  was  all  that  I  could  have 
expected  from  him — it  was  cordial ;  but  my 
blood  boiled  when  I  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
only  made  a  casual  inquiry  after  my  mother, 
as  I  was  leaving  the  room — and  then  his  check- 
ing himself  because  he  had  inadvertently  said 
that  she  was  not  strong  when  she  was  a  young- 
woman.  Yes,  thought  I,  he  cannot  bear  the 
remembrance  of  the  connection  ;  and  it  is  only 
for  myself,  and  not  from  any  natural  affection 
of  a  parent,  that  he  cares  for  me  ;  or  if  he  does 
care  for  me  as  his  son,  it  is  because  I  have  his 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  he  despises  and  looks 
down  upon  the  mother.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  any  thing  but  sorry  to  hear  that  my  mother 
is  dead,  and  he  shall  be  gratified.  I  will  now 
write  to  her. 

I  could  not  help  observing  that  there  was 
some  change  in  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Delmar.  Strange  to  say,  he  looked  more 
youthful;  and,  as  I  compared   our   two   faces 
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in  the  mirror  on  the  mantel-piece  behind  him, 
when  I  stood  up,  he  appeared  more  like  me 
in  appearance  than  ever.  What  was  it  ?  Oh  ! 
thought  I,  I  have  it :  his  hair  is  no  longer 
mixed  with  grey  ;  he  must  wear  a  wig-.  This 
was  the  fact,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained;  the 
colour  of  his  wig  was,  however,  much  darker 
than  my  own  hair. 

By  the  same  post  I  wrote  to  Bob  Cross, 
acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed  ;  and 
begging  him  to  come  round  by  the  first  water 
conveyance,  and  bring  my  chest  and  bed- 
ding with  him.  I  then  walked  down  to  the 
dock-yard  to  have  a  look  at  the  Manilla,  which 
was,  as  I  had  heard,  a  splendid  vessel ;  went  up 
again  to  order  a  mate's  uniform,  and  returned 
to  the  hotel.  It  was  useless  going  to  the  ship 
at  that  time,  as  the  marines  and  boys  had  only 
been  drafted  into  her  that  morning,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  until  she  was  clear  of  the 
shipwrights,  who  were  still  on  board  of  her,  and 
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employed  in  every  part  of  her.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant had  not  yet  come  down.  The  master 
was  the  only  officer  who  had  joined,  and  he  had 
hoisted  the  pennant.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  was  to  sail  with  us,  and  we  passed  that 
evening  together. 

During  the  evening  the  master  said,  "  I 
hear  there  are  plenty  of  good  men  stowed  away 
by  the  crimps  at  different  places.  I  wish  we 
could  only  find  out  where  they  are,  and  get 
hold  of  them.  I  fear  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
either  be  badly  manned  in  haste  from  the  Tower 
tender,  or  have  to  wait  a  long  while  before 
we  sail.  Now,  Keene,  don't  you  think  you 
could  manage  so  as  to  get  us  some  men  ?" 

"  I've  got  one  already,"  replied  I :  "  Bob 
Cross,  the  captain's  coxswain." 

"  And  a  real  good  one,  too,"  replied  the 
master ;  "  the  best  helmsman  we  had  in  the 
Calliope.  You  and  he  were  very  thick  toge- 
ther." 
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"  Yes,1'  replied  I ;  "  when  I  came  on  board, 
a  mere  lad,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
very  partial  to  him  in  consequence.1' 

That  night,  after  the  master  and  I  had  parted, 
I  thought  over  the  question  he  had  put  to  me, 
as  to  obtaining  good  seamen  for  the  ship,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wait  till  Cross 
arrived,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  a  project 
which  I  had  in  my  head.  In  the  meantime 
I  went  to  a  slop  shop  by  the  dock-yard  wall, 
and  provided  myself  with  a  common  sailor's 
toggery,  of  the  real  cut,  with  a  banyan-co- 
vered hat,  and  all  complete.  Three  days  after- 
wards Cross  joined  me,  having  found  a  passage 
round  in  a  cutter ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  talked 
over  his  affairs,  I  proposed  my  plan  to  him,  in 
which  he  heartily  coincided. 

That  I  did  this  to  please  the  captain  is 
certain  :  I  had  no  other  view.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  I  obtained  the  captain's  per- 
mission, and  I   went  to  him  and  explained  my 
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ideas.  The  captain  was  too  willing  to  let  me 
try  it,  and  thanked  me  for  my  zeal. 

"Go  on  board,  Mr.  Keene,  and  tell  them 
I  have  given  you  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence, 
and  then  you  can  do  as  you  propose.'1 

I  did  so,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
as  few  as  possible  should  be  acquainted  with 
what  I  was  about,  as  I  ran  a  great  risk.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should  have  been 
made  away  with  by  the  crimps,  had  they 
discovered  me. 

I  dressed  myself  as  a  common  seaman, 
darkened  my  face,  and  dirted  myself  a  little, 
especially  on  the  hands,  and  Bob  Cross  and  I 
then  went  at  night  into  one  of  the  low  public- 
houses,  with  which  the  town  is  filled  ;  there  we 
pretended  to  be  much  alarmed  lest  we  should 
be  pressed,  and  asked  for  a  back-room  to  smoke 
and  drink  in.  We  called  in  the  landlord,  telling 
him  we  were  second  mates  of  vessels,  and  not 
secure  from  the  impress ;  that  we  never  were  at 
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Plymouth  before,  our  ships  having  put  in 
damaged,  and  that  the  crew  were  discharged  ; 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  safe  place  where  we 
could  be  stowed  until  we  could  find  another 
vessel  ready  to  start. 

He  replied,  that  there  was  a  house  at  Stone- 
house  where  we  could  be  quite  safe ;  but  that, 
of  course,  we  must  pay  the  crimps  well  for  our 
board  and  lodging,  and  that  they  would  find 
us  a  ship  when  we  wished  to  go  ;  and  further, 
that  we  must  give  him  something  handsome  for 
taking  us  there.  To  this  we  agreed,  and  at 
midnight  we  set  off  in  company  with  our  land- 
lord, each  of  us  carrying  our  bundles,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  arrived  at  a  sort  of  farm-house 
detached  from  the  road. 

After  a  short  parley  we  obtained  entrance, 
and  were  taken  into  a  small  room,  where  the 
crimp  inquired  of  us  what  money  we  had,  and 
then  told  us  what  his  charges  were.  The 
reason  of  his  doing  this  was,  because  if  we  had 
no  money,  or  very   little,   he  would  have  dis- 
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posed  of  us  very  soon  by  sending  us  on  board 
of  some  ship,  and  obtaining  an  advance  of  our 
wages  from  the  captain  as  his  indemnification  ; 
but  if  we  had  plenty  of  money,  he  would  then 
keep  us  as  long  as  he  could,  that  he  might  make 
his  profit  of  us :  his  charges  were  monstrous, 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  we  had  replied  that 
we  had  very  little  money.  We  contrived  to 
look  as  careless  and  indifferent  as  we  could, 
agreed  to  every  thing,  paid  the  landlord  of  the 
pot-house  a  guinea  each  for  taking  us  to  the 
house,  and  were  then  ushered  into  a  large  room, 
where  we  found  about  twenty  seamen  sitting 
at  a  long  table,  drinking,  and  playing  cards 
and  dominoes. 

They  did  not  appear  to  notice  us,  they  were 
so  busy  either  playing  or  looking  on.  Cross 
called  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  we  sat  down  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  table. 

"  What  a  dislike  the  men  must  have  to  the 
press,,,  said  Cross  to  me,  "when  they  submit 
to  be  mured  up  here  in  prison.11 
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"Yes,  and  cheated  by  such  a  scoundrel  as 
the  crimp  appears  to  be." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  Jack,"  replied  Cross; 
for  I  had  insisted  upon  his  calling  me  Jack, 
lest  we  should  be  overheard. 

We  then  asked  to  go  to  bed,  and  were  shewn 
by  the  crimp  into  a  room,  which  had  about 
fourteen  beds  in  it. 

"  You  may  take  your  choice  of  those  five," 
said  he,  pointing  to  five  nearest  the  door  :  "  I 
always  come  up  and  take  away  the  candle." 

As  we  found  some  of  the  other  beds  occupied, 
we  did  not  resume  our  conversation,  but  went 
to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  found  that  we  mus- 
tered about  thirty-five,  many  of  the  more  steady 
men  having  gone  to  bed  before  we  arrived. 
After  breakfast,  Cross  and  I  each  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  man,  and  pumped  them 
very  cleverly.  Our  chief  object  was,  to  ascer- 
tain the  houses  of  the  other  crimps,  and,  as  the 
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men  knew  most  of  them,  having  invariably 
resorted  to  them  at  the  end  of  their  voyages, 
we  obtained  the  locality  of  five  or  six,  all  appa- 
rently public-houses,  but  having  back  premises 
for  the  concealment  of  seamen :  all  these  were 
carefully  noted  down. 

As  we  became  more  intimate,  the  seamen, 
who  were  glad  to  talk  from  weariness  of  confine- 
ment, asked  us  many  questions.  We  said  that 
we  had  deserted  from  a  man-of-war,  and  then  a 
hundred  questions  were  asked  as  to  our  treat- 
ment. I  allowed  Bob  Cross  to  be  spokesman, 
and  his  replies  were  very  sensible.  He  told 
them  that  all  depended  upon  what  sort  of 
captains  and  first  lieutenants  were  on  board ; 
that  he  had  been  pressed  twice :  the  first  time 
he  was  comfortable  enough,  and  made  i?200 
prize-money  in  eight  months ;  but  in  the  last 
man-of-war  he  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  had 
therefore  cut  and  run.  Altogether,  he  made  the 
service  appear  much  more  favourable  than  they 
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supposed,  although  the  crimp,  who  had  stood 
by,  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  men  to 
the  contrary. 

We  remained  in  this  house  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  then  declared  that  we  had  no  more 
money,  and  must  find  a  ship.  The  crimp  said 
that  he  had  a  berth  for  one  of  us  as  second  mate 
of  a  brig,  and  I  agreed  to  take  it,  leaving  Bob 
Cross  to  get  a  berth  for  himself  as  soon  as  he 
could.  As  I  paid  up,  there  was  no  demand 
upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  be  down  at  a  certain 
wharf  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I  should  find  a  boat  waiting  for  me.  I  waited 
up  with  Bob  Cross  until  the  clock  had  struck 
two,  and  then  the  crimp  let  me  out.  He  did 
not  offer  to  go  down  with  me,  as  he  had  no 
money  to  receive;  and,  as  it  was  pitch-dark, 
there  was  little  chance  of  my  being  picked  up 
by  a  press-gang  at  that  hour.  I  wished  Cross 
good-by,  and  set  oft*  for  Plymouth  Dock  with 
my  bundle  on  my  stick. 
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Not  knowing  where  to  go  at  such  an  hour,  I 
walked  about  to  see  if  I  could  perceive  a  light 
in  any  house:  I  did  so  at  last  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shutters  of  a  small  ale-house,  and  tapped 
at  the  door ;  it  was  opened,  I  was  ushered  in, 
and  the  door  closed  immediately  upon  me.  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  several  marines 
with  their  side-arms,  and  seamen  with  cut- 
lasses. An  officer  started  up  from  his  seat, 
and  collaring  me,  said,  "  You're  just  the  fellow 
we  want.  We're  in  luck  to-night."  In  fact,  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  press-gang,  and  I  was 
pressed  myself. 

"  Yes,  he'll  do ;  he'll  make  a  capital  main- 
top man,"  said  a  midshipman,  getting  up  and 
surveying  me. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  perceived  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Tommy  Dott,  grown  a  great 
deal  taller ;  I  perceived  that  he  did  not  recog- 
nize me.  "  But,  Sir,"  said  I  to  the  officer  of 
the  party,  who  was  so  disguised  that  I  could 
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not  tell  his  rank,   "  suppose  I  belong  to  a  man- 
of-war  already  ?" 

"  That  you  do  not ;  or  if  you  do,  you  must  be 
a  deserter,  my  good  fellow  ;  that  is  evident  by 
your  stick  and  bundle.  Now  sit  down  and 
drink  some  beer,  if  you  like ;  you  are  going  to 
serve  in  a  fine  frigate — you  may  as  well  make 
yourself  comfortable,  for  we  shall  not  go  on 
board  yet,  for  this  hour." 

I  determined  to  keep  up  my  incog.,  as  it 
amused  me.  I  sat  down,  and  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  my  not  going  on  board  of  the  vessel 
might  lead  to  an  explanation  with  the  crimp, 
and  that  an  alarm  might  be  created  and  the  men 
dispersed  in  consequence.  There  were  still  two 
hours  to  daylight,  and  if  I  could  take  up  the 
press-gang,  we  might  secure  all  the  men  in  the 
house  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

As  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  act,  then 
was  a  stamping  of  feet  outside  and  a  knock  at 
the  door.  When  it  was  opined,  another  por- 
tion of  the  press-gang,  headed  by  another  officer, 
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entered.  I  counted  heads,  and  found  that  they 
mustered  thirty  hands — quite  sufficient,  as  they 
were  armed,  to  secure  all  my  late  companions. 
I  therefore  went  up  to  the  officer,  and  begged  to 
speak  with  him  aside.  I  then  told  him  that  I 
had  just  come  from  a  crimp's  house,  near  Stone- 
house,  where  I  left  in  their  beds  thirty-five  as 
fine  men  as  ever  walked  a  plank,  and  that,  as  I 
was  pressed  myself,  I  did  not  mind  telling  him 
where  they  were,  and  he  could  take  them 
all. 

The  officer  curled  up  his  lip,  as  if  to  say, 
You're  a  pretty  scoundrel  to  betray  your  com- 
panions, but  immediately  resolved  to  act  upon 
it.  Without  stating  his  intentions,  he  ordered 
all  the  men  out,  and  putting  me  between  two 
marines,  so  as  to  prevent  my  escaping,  I  was 
desired  to  lead  on.  I  did  so,  and  we  proceeded 
in  silence  until  we  arrived  near  to  the  house. 
I  then  pointed  out  to  the  officer  that  it  must  be 
surrounded  or  the  men  would  escape,  and  that 
it  must  be  done  very  carefully,  as  there  was  a 
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large  dog,  who  would  be  sure  to  give  the  alarm. 
My  advice  was  attended  to,  and  when  all  the 
men  were  at  their  stations,  the  whole  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  house.  The  do™  commenced 
baying  as  I  had  foreseen,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  crimp  put  his  head  out  of  a  window,  and 
perceived  that  the  press-gang  were  below.  But 
all  attempts  to  force  an  entrance  were  in  vain, 
every  window  below,  and  the  doors,  being 
secured  with  iron  bars. 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  into  this  den  ?" 
said  the  officer  to  me. 

"  Why,  Sir,  I'll  try." 

As  Bob  Cross  had  given  another  name,  I 
knew  that  I  risked  nothing  in  calling  out  his, 
and  I  therefore  requested  the  officer  to  impose 
silence,  and  when  it  was  obtained,  I  cried 
out,  "  Bob  Cross !  Bob  Cross  !  !  Where's  Bob 
Cross  ?" 

After  that,  I  went  to  the  small  door  at  the 
side  of  the  house  which  led  to  the  homestead, 
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and  again  cried  out,   "  Bob  Cross  ! — Where's 
Bob  Cross  ?" 

I  then  told  the  officer  that  we  must  wait 
patiently,  and  that  if  it  was  daylight  before  we 
got  in,  all  the  better. 

About  ten  minutes  after  that,  as  I  remained 
at  the  small  door,  I  heard  the  bars  quietly  re- 
moved ;  I  then  requested  the  officer  to  attempt 
to  force  the  small  door,  and  it  yielded  almost 
immediately  to  their  efforts. 

"  Now,  Sir,  leave  a  guard  at  the  other  door, 
that  they  may  not  open  it,  and  escape  by  it, 
also  five  or  six  hands  to  catch  any  who  may 
jump  out  of  the  upper  windows,  and  then  enter 
with  the  rest  of  your  party." 

"  You  know  what  you  are  about,  at  all 
events,'"  said  he,  giving  the  directions  which  I 
had  pointed  out,  and  then  entering  with  the 
remainder  of  his  party,  with  the  exception  of 
one  marine  that  held  me  by  the  arm,  with  his 
bayonet  drawn. 
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The  scuffle  within  was  very  severe,  and 
lasted  for  many  minutes :  at  last,  the  armed 
force,  although  not  so  numerous,  prevailed, 
and  one  by  one  the  men  were  brought  out,  and 
taken  charge  of  by  the  marines,  until  the  whole 
of  them  were  discovered  in  their  retreats,  and 
secured. 

Day  now  dawned,  and  it  was  time  to  be  oft'. 
To  make  more  secure,  the  pressed  men  were 
lashed  two  and  two,  with  small  rope,  which 
had  been  provided  on  purpose.  Bob  Cross, 
who  of  course  had  not  mixed  in  the  affray, 
gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition,  and  we  set  oft'  as 
fast  as  the  men  could  be  persuaded  to  move ; 
certainly  not  a  very  gay  procession,  for  al- 
though the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  the  party,  amounting  in  all 
to  upwards  of  sixty  men,  who  was  not  bleeding. 
Hardly  a  word  was  exchanged.  We  were  all 
put  into  the  boats,  and  rowed  off  to  the  hulk 
appropriated  to  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  until 
she   was   rigged,    and  as  soon    as   we   were  on 
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board,  we  were  put  below  under  the  charge  of 
sentries. 

"  What !  you  here  ?"  said  some  of  the  pressed 
men. 

"  Yes,11  replied  I  :  "  they  picked  me  up  as 
I  went  to  ship  myself  last  night."  The  crimp, 
who  had  been  brought  on  board  with  the 
others,  then  started  forward,  "  It  is  he  who  has 
blown  upon  us ;  111  swear  to  it." 

"  You  may  swear  if  you  please,"  replied  I ; 
"  that  will  do  you  no  good,  and  me  no 
harm." 

The  crimp  talked  with  the  other  men,  and 
then  indignation  was  levelled  against  me.  Most 
of  them  swore  they  would  be  even  with  me, 
and  have  my  life  if  they  could  ;  indeed,  they 
could  hardly  be  prevented  laying  hands  upon 
me;  but  Bob  Cross  told  the  sentry,  and  he 
interfered  with  his  bayonet ;  notwithstanding 
which,  fists  continued  to  be  shook  in  my  face, 
and  vengeance  threatened  every  minute. 

"  I    told   you,   my   lads,"   said    Bob    Cross, 
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"  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  a  man-of-war 
before  this,  and  you'd  better  mind  what  you're 
about,  or  you'll  repent  it ;  at  all  events,  if  one 
of  you  touches  him,  you'll  have  five  dozen  lashes 
at  the  gang-way  before  to-morrow  morning.'" 

This  made  the  poor  fellows  more  quiet ;  most 
of  them  lay  down,  and  tried  to  sleep  off  their 
misery. 

"  Why  don't  you  make  yourself  known,  Mr. 
Keene  ?"  said  Cross  to  me,  in  a  whisper  :  "  I 
saw  the  master  go  on  the  quarter-deck  just 
now." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not :  there  are  more 
houses  to  examine,  and  if  my  trick  was  known 
it  would  soon  get  wind  from  the  women,  and  I 
should  be  waylaid,  and  perhaps  murdered  by 
the  crimps.  The  captain  will  be  on  board  by 
ten  o'clock,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  then  I  will 
contrive  to  see  him,  somehow  or  another." 

"  But  you  could  trust  the  master — why  not 
see  him  ?" 

"  I'll  think  of  it— but  there's  no  hurry." 
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I  was  afraid  that  Tommy  Dott  would  have 
discovered  me,  and  I  kept  out  of  his  way  as 
much  as  I  could. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir — as  IVe  not  joined 
the  ship,  why  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  other  men,  and  then  I  can 
send  for  Mr.  Dott  and  make  myself  known  ? 
The  commanding  officer  will,  of  course,  send 
for  me,  and  I  will  enter,  and  then  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  about,  and  can  speak  to  the 
captain  when  he  comes  on  board." 

"Well,  that  is  not  a  bad  idea.  Talk  to 
the  sentry.'" 

"  Who's  the  captain  of  this  ship,  sentry  ?" 
said  Bob  Cross. 

"  Captain  Delmar.'" 

"  Delmar  ! — why,  he's  my  old  captain.  Did 
not  I  see  a  Mr.  Dott,  a  midshipman  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  Mr.  Dott  on  board.1"' 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  just  pass  the  word 
to  Mr.  Dott,  to  say  that  one  of  the  pressed  men 
wishes  to  speak  to  him." 
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The  sentry  did  so,  and  Mr.  Dott  came  down. 
"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Dott  ?"  said  Bob  Cross, 
while  I  turned  away. 

"  What,  Cross,  is  that  you  ?  Are  you 
pressed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir — can't  be  helped.  I'm  glad  I'm 
to  sail  with  you,  Sir.  What's  become  of  Mr. 
Keene  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  he's  not  hanged 
by  this  time,  I  believe  that  he's  to  join  the 
ship." 

Won't  I  pull  your  ears  for  that  ?  thought  I. 

"  What  other  officers  have  we  of  the  Cal- 
liope, Sir?" 

"  There's  the  master,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
surgeon. ,1 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dott,  one  must  always  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I 
shall  enter  for  the  ship ;  and  I'll  put  my 
name  down  at  once,  instead  of  being  penned 
up  here." 

"  That's  right,  Cross ;  and  I  say,  you  chaps, 
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you'd  better  follow  a  good  example.     Sentry, 
let  this  man  go  with  me.1' 

Bob  Cross  then  went  with  Tommy  Dott, 
and  entered  for  the  service.  The  master  was 
very  glad  to  see  him  again,  and  said,  "  Why, 
Cross,  Mr.  Keene  said  that  you  had  promised 
him  to  join  us." 

"  Why,  Sir,  so  I  had  ;  but  it's  a  long  story. 
However,  it's  all  the  same  in  the  end  :  here  I 
am,  and  I  hope  I  shall  get  my  old  rating." 

Soon  after,  Bob  Cross  came  down  and  said, 
"  Well,  my  lads,  I'm  free  now,  and  I  advise  you 
all  to  do  the  same.  Come,  Jack,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  what  d'ye  say  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  I,  "  I  won't,  unless  all  the 
rest  do." 

Bob  then  took  me  on  one  side,  and  told  me 
what  had  taken  place,  and  asked  me  what  he 
should  say  to  the  captain.  I  told  him,  and 
then  he  left  us. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  captain  came  on  board. 
Bob  Cross  went  up  to  him,  and  said  he  wished 
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to  say  something  to  him  in  the  cabin.  He 
followed  the  captain  down,  and  then  explained 
to  him  that  I  was  among  the  pressed  men  ;  but 
as  I  had  means  of  obtaining  plenty  more  men, 
I  had  remained  among  them,  and  had  not  made 
myself  known,  for  fear  my  trick  should  get 
wind ;  also  that  I  thought  the  crimp  should 
be  kept  on  board,  although  he  was  of  no  use 
as  a  seaman. 

"  Mr.  Keene  has  behaved  very  prudently," 
replied  Captain  Delmar.  "  I  understand  his 
motives — leave  the  rest  to  me." 

A  few  minutes  after  Bob  had  communicated 
to  me  what  the  captain  had  said,  the  pressed 
men  were  ordered  up,  and  ranged  along  the 
quarter-deck.  A  finer  set  of  men  I  never  saw 
together :  and  they  all  appeared  to  be,  as  they 
afterwards  proved  to  be,  prime  seamen.  The 
captain  called  them  one  by  one,  and  questioned 
them.  He  asked  them  to  enter,  but  they  re- 
fused.    The  crimp  begged  hard  to  be  released. 
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Their  names  were  all  put  down  on  the  ship's 
book  together. 

The  captain,  turning  to  me — for  I  had  stood 
up  the  last  of  the  row — said,  "  I  understand 
the  officer  of  the  impress  agreed  to  release  you 
if  you  would  tell  him  where  your  comrades 
were.  I  don't  like  losing  a  good  man,  but  still 
I  shall  let  you  go  in  consequence  of  the  promise 
being  made.  There,  you  may  take  a  boat  and 
go  on  shore.11 

"  Thank  your  honour,''  replied  I.  I  went 
to  the  gang-way  immediately  ;  but  I  never  shall 
forget  the  faces  of  the  pressed  men  when 
I  passed  them :  they  looked  as  if  I  had  a 
thousand  lives,  and  they  had  stomach  enough 
to  take  them  all. 

I  went  on  shore  immediately,  and  going  to 
my  hotel,  washed  the  colour  and  dirt  off  my 
face,  dressed  myself  in  my  mate's  uniform,  and 
went  to  the  hotel  where  the  captain  lived.  I 
found   that   he  had  just    come   on   shore,   and 
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I  sent  up  my  name,  and  I  was  admitted.  I 
then  told  the  captain  the  information  which 
we  had  received  with  regard  to  nine  or  ten 
more  houses,  and  that  I  thought  I  might  now 
go  on  board,  and  never  be  recognized. 

"  You  have  managed  extremely  well," 
replied  Captain  Del  mar ;  "  we  have  made  a 
glorious  haul ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  better 
that  you  do  not  go  on  board  ;  the  press-gang 
shall  meet  you  every  night,  and  obey  your 
orders.""  I  bowed,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

The  next  night,  and  several  subsequent 
ones,  the  press-gang  came  on  shore,  and,  from 
the  information  I  had  received,  we  procured,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred good  seamen.  Some  of  the  defences  were 
most  desperate :  for,  as  one  crimp's  house  after 
another  was  forced,  they  could  not  imagine  how 
they  could  have  been  discovered  ;  but  it  put 
them  all  on  their  guard  ;  and  on  the  last  three 
occasions  the  merchant  seamen  were  armed,  and 
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gave  us  obstinate  fights ;  however,  although  the 
wounds  were  occasionally  severe,  there  Avas  no 
loss  of  life. 

Having  expended  all  my  knowledge,  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  go  on  board,  which  I 
did,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  master  and 
the  other  officers,  who  had  been  prepossessed  in 
my  favour.  Such  was  the  successful  result  of 
my  plan.  The  crimp  we  did  not  allow  to  go  on 
shore,  but  discharged  him  into  a  gun-brig,  the 
captain  of  which  was  a  notorious  martinet ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  being  aware  of  his  character 
and  occupation,  that  he  kept  his  word,  when  he 
told  Captain  Delmar  that  he  would  make  the 
ship  a  hell  to  him — "  and  sarve  him  right  too," 
said  Bob  Cross,  when  he  heard  of  it ;  "  the 
money  that  these  rascals  obtain  from  the  sea- 
men, Mr.  Keene,  is  quite  terrible;  and  the 
poor  fellows,  after  having  earned  it  by  two  or 
three  years'  hard  work,  go  to  prison  in  a  crimp- 
house  to  spend  it,  or  rather  to  be  swindled  out 
of  it.     It  is  these  fellows  that  raise  such  reports 
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against  the  English  navy,  that  frighten  the  poor 
fellows  so ;  they  hear  of  men  being  flogged 
until  they  die  under  the  lash,  and  all  the  lies 
that  can  be  invented.  Not  that  the  masters  of 
the  merchant  vessels  are  at  all  backward  in  dis- 
paraging the  service,  but  threaten  to  send  a 
man  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  a  punishment, 
if  he  behaves  ill — that  itself  is  enough  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  the  service.  Now,  Sir,  I 
can  safely  swear  that  there  is  more  cruelty  and 
oppression — more  ill-treatment  and  more  hard 
work — on  board  of  a  merchantman,  than  on 
board  any  man-of-war.  Why  so  ?  Because 
there  is  no  control  over  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  while  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
is  bound  down  by  strict  regulations,  which  he 
dare  not  disobey.  We  see  many  reports  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  ill-treatment  on  board  of 
merchant  vessels ;  but  for  one  that  is  made 
known,  ninety-nine  are  passed  over ;  for  a  sea- 
man has  something  else  to  do  than  to  be  kicking 
his  heels  at  a  magistrate's  office  ;  and  when  he 
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gets  clear  of  his  vessel,  with  his  pay  in  his 
pocket,  he  prefers  to  make  merry  and  forget  his 
treatment,  to  seeking  revenge.  I  say  again, 
sarve  that  crimp  right,  and  I  hope  that  he'll  get 
a  lash  for  every  pound  which  he  has  robbed 
from  the  poor  seamen." 

I  may  as  well  inform  the  reader  that,  as  it  is 
mostly  the  case,  after  the  men  have  been  im- 
pressed, nearly  the  whole  of  them  entered  the 
service ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  they 
ascertained  that  it  was  I  that  had  tricked  them, 
so  far  from  feeling  the  ill-will  towards  me  that 
they  had  on  their  first  coming  on  board,  they 
laughed  very  much  at  my  successful  plan,  and 
were  more  partial  to  me  than  to  any  other  of 
the  officers. 

Our  frigate  was  now  well  manned,  and  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  enclosing 
the  heads  of  a  letter  to  her  which  she  should 
send  to  Captain  Delmar,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
received  an  answer,  with  a  copy  of  what  she 
had  sent.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  I  was  now 
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going  away  for  the  second  time,  and  that  it  was 
possible  she  might  never  see  me  or  Captain 
Delmar  again  ;  that  she  wished  him  success  and 
happiness,  and  begged  him,  in  case  she  should 
be  called  away,  not  to  forget  his  promises  to  her, 
or  what  she  had  undergone  for  his  sake ;  but 
she  trusted  entirely  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
watch  over  me  and  my  interests,  even  more  out 
of  regard  to  her  memory,  than  if  she  were  alive 
to  support  my  claims  upon  him. 

The  letter  was  given  to  Captain  Delmar 
when  he  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  he  went 
with  it  down  below.  He  came  on  deck  shortly 
afterwards.  I  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  per- 
ceive  that  he  was  in  any  way  put  out  or  moved 
by  its  reception.  Claims  for  past  services, 
whether  upon  the  country  or  upon  individuals, 
are  seldom  well  received  ;  like  the  payment  of  a 
tavern  bill,  after  we  have  done  with  the  enjoy- 
ments, wr  seem  inclined  to  cavil  at  each  separate 
item — ainsi  va  le  monde. 

It    was    reported    down    at    Mutton    Cove, 
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that  our  ship,  which  sailed  with  sealed  orders, 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  This  the 
captain  did  not  expect  or  wish,  as  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  tropics  already.  When  he,  how- 
ever, opened  his  orders,  it  was  found  that  Mut- 
ton Cove  was  correct,  and  the  captain's  instruc- 
tions were,  to  seek  the  admiral  of  the  station 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

We  carried  sail  day  and  night,  and  as  the 
Manilla  proved  a  remarkably  fast  sailer,  we 
were  very  soon  in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes, 
where  we  found  the  admiral  and  six  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  few  smaller  vessels.  As  soon  as  the 
despatches  were  opened  by  the  admiral,  our  sig- 
nal, as  well  as  that  of  all  the  smaller  vessels,  was 
made,  and  before  the  evening  we  had  spread  our 
canvas  in  every  direction,  being  sent  to  recal 
the  whole  of  the  disposable  force  to  rendezvous 
at  Carlisle  Bay.  We  knew  that  something  was 
in  the  wind,  but  what,  we  had  no  idea  of.  Our 
orders  were  to  proceed  to  Halifax,  and  we  had 
a  quick  passage.    We  found  two  frigates  there, 
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and  we  gave  them  their  instructions,  and  then, 
having  remained  only  twenty-four  hours,  we  all 
made  sail  together  for  Barbadoes. 

On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  the  bay 
crowded  with  vessels;  twenty-eight  sail  of  pen- 
nants and  a  fleet  of  transports,  containing  ten 
thousand  troops.  Three  days  afterwards  the 
signal  was  made  to  weigh,  and  the  whole  fleet 
stood  out  from  Carlisle  Bay,  it  being  now  well 
known  that  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  On 
the  third  day  we  arrived  off  the  island,  and  our 
troops  were  disembarked  at  two  points,  expect- 
ing to  meet  with  strong  opposition.  Such, 
however,  to  our  surprise,  was  not  the  case.  It 
appeared  that  the  militia  of  the  island,  being 
composed  of  slaves,  and  who  were  sent  to  op- 
pose us,  did  not  consider  that  slavery  was  worth 
fighting  tor  quite  as  will  as  liberty,  and  therefore 
very  quietly  walked  home  again,  leaving  the 
governor  and  regular  troops  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  island  was  for  the  future 
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to  belong  to  the  French  or  English.  But  the 
two  following  days  there  was  some  hard  fight- 
ing, and  our  troops,  although  they  advanced, 
had  a  severe  loss.  The  French  retired  from  the 
advanced  posts  to  Fort  Dessaix,  and  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  fort  on  Point  Sa- 
lamon. 

The  next  point  to  be  attacked  was  Pigeon 
Island,  and  there  the  navy  were  called  into 
action ;  we  had  to  get  the  carronades  and 
mortars  up  a  hill  almost  inaccessible ;  we  did  it, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  troops,  who  could 
hardly  believe  it  when  the  battery  opened  fire. 
After  a  brisk  cannonading  of  ten  hours,  Pigeon 
Island  surrendered,  and  then  the  admiral  stood 
into,  and  anchored  the  fleet  in  Fort  Royal 
Bay ;  not,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
French  from  setting  fire  to  the  frigates  which 
were  in  the  harbour.  A  few  days  after,  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  town  of  Fort  Royal 
surrendered,  and  Fort  Dessaix  pnly  held  out. 
For  more  than  a  week  we  were  very  busy  con- 
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structing  batteries  and  landing  cannon  and  mor- 
tars ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Dessaix  commenced,  and  five  days  after- 
wards the  French  capitulated,  and  the  island 
was  formally  surrendered  to  the  English. 

I  have  hurried  over  the  capture,  as  it  has 
oftentimes  been  described  in  detail.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  it  was  very  hard  work  for  the 
seamen,  and  that  they  had  their  full  share 
of  the  fatigue;  but,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  service,  an  affair  took  place  which  was 
of  much  importance  to  me.  I  said  before  that 
the  sailors  were  employed  in  the  hard  duty  of 
getting  the  guns,  &c,  on  shore,  and  up  to 
where  the  batteries  were  to  be  erected — in  short, 
working  like  slaves  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
while  the  troops  remained  quiet  investing  the 
fort.  There  was  no  objection  raised  to  this, 
and  the  seamen  worked  very  willingly  ;  but  the 
staff  and  mounted  officers  of  the  army,  who  rode 
to  and  fro  giving  orders,  were  not  quite  as  civil 
as  they  might  be — that  is,  some  of  them  ;   and  a 
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certain  feeling  of  dissension  and  ill-will  was 
created  in  consequence. 

The  junior  officers  of  the  navy,  and  the 
lieutenants  who  could  be  spared  to  direct  the 
labour  of  the  seamen  on  shore,  received  occa- 
sionally very  harsh  language  from  some  of  the 
military  officers,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  very 
prompt  replies  to  those  who  they  did  not 
consider  had  any  right  to  control  them.  Com- 
plaints were  made  to  the  captains  of  the  men- 
of-war,  and,  on  being  investigated,  the  result 
generally  was,  that  the  captains  defended  their 
officers,  and  the  military  gentlemen  obtained  no 
redress.  The  active  service,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  it  at  the 
time ;  but  after  the  island  had  surrendered, 
these  unfortunate  animosities  were  resumed. 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  island,  the 
prisoners  and  troops  were  embarked,  and  the  fleet 
sailed,  a  sufficient  garrison  being  left  upon  the 
island  for  its  defence.  The  admiral  also  thought 
proper  to  leave  two  or  three  men-of-war  in  the 
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harbour,  and  our  frigate  was  one.  For  the  first 
few  days  every  thing  went  on  smoothly.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  soon  on  good  terms 
with  us,  and  balls  and  parties  had  commenced  ; 
but  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  when  they  met  at 
the  liquor  stores,  began  to  quarrel,  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  service  had  done  most  towards 
the  taking  the  island.  This  will  always  be  the 
case  with  people  so  addicted  to  intoxication. 
Several  severe  wounds  were  received  in  the 
various  skirmishes  which  took  place,  and  at  last 
the  seamen  were  interdicted  from  <roin«-  on 
shore.  Indeed,  as  they  were  not  armed,  and 
the  soldiers  carried  their  bayonets,  it  was  t(x> 
unequal  a  contest  when  an  affray  took  place; 
but  the  ill-will  spread,  and  at  last  arrived  to 
the  superior  officers. 

The  consequence  was,  that  a  challenge  was 
given  to  one  of  the  captains  of  the  frigates  by 
an  adjutant.  It  was  accepted  ;  but  not  an  hour 
after  it  was  accepted,  the  captain  was  taken 
with  a  fever,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
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ing  day,  when  the  duel  was  to  have  taken  place, 
he  was  not  able  to  quit  his  bed,  and  the  military 
gentleman,  on  arriving  at  the  ground,  found 
an  exeuse  instead  of  an  antagonist.  Whether 
it  was  really  supposed  that  the  fever  was  a 
mere  excuse  to  avoid  the  duel,  or  that  the 
animosity  prevailing  gave  rise  to  the  report, 
certain  it  is,  that  there  were  many  sneers  on  the 
part  of  the  military  men,  and  great  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  naval  officers ;  who,  if  they 
could  have  so  done,  would  have  gone  on  shore 
on  purpose  to  insult  every  officer  they  could 
meet  who  wore  a  red  coat ;  but  in  consequence 
of  this  excitement  being  known,  all  leave  was 
prohibited. 

Captain  Delmar,  who  was  the  naval  command- 
ing officer,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on  shore ; 
he  had  done  all  he  possibly  could  to  prevent 
the  unpleasant  feeling  from  continuing,  and 
had  shewn  great  forbearance  and  good  sense ; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  being  in  company 
with  some   of  the   military   staff,  observations 
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were  made  in  his  presence,  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  naval  captain  ill  with  the  fever, 
that  he  could  not  permit.  He  gave  a  flat  denial 
to  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  lan- 
guage was  used  which  left  no  alternative  but  a 
duel. 

This  was  the  Monday  night,  and  as  it  was 
too  late  then,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  on  the  following  evening  at 
sunset.  I  believe  this  was  proposed  by  Captain 
Delmar,  in  preference  to  the  morning,  as  lie 
knew  his  antagonist  was  a  regular  duellist,  and 
he  wished  to  have  the  next  day  to  put  his 
affairs  in  order,  previous  to  the  meeting.  I 
should  here  observe  that  the  captain  had  not 
been  on  any  thing  like  intimate  terms  with 
his  lieutenants.  The  surgeon  and  master  wei 
old  shipmates,  and  with  them  he  was  sociable  ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  choose  to  ask 
the  favour  of  the  commissioned  officers,  certain 
it  is,  that  he  sent  tor  the  master  to  be  his 
second    on    the    occasion,    and    on    the    master 
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returning  on  board,  he  desired  me  to  go  on 
shore  with  the  boat  and  take  the  captain's  pistols 
with  me,  but  not  to  allow  them  to  be  seen  by 
any  one  ;  a  message  was  also  sent  for  the  surgeon 
to  go  on  shore  to  the  captain. 

When  the  surgeon  and  I  arrived  at  the  house 
Avhere  the  captain  resided,    and   were   ushered 
up,  the  sitting-room  was  empty.     I  had  put  the 
case  of  pistols  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  so  as  to  look 
like  despatches  about   to  be  sent  to   England, 
and  I  uncovered  them  and  placed  them  on  one 
of  the  tables.     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
captain  came  out,  and  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance ;  he  was  very  flushed 
and  heated  in  the  face,  and  appeared  to  tremble 
as  he  walked.     The  surgeon  also  looked  at  him 
with  surprise.     We  knew  him  to  be  incapable 
of  fear,  and  yet  he  gave  us  the  appearance  of 
a  person  very  much  troubled. 

"  Doctor,"   said   he,  "  I    am  glad    that   you 
are  come.     I  feel  very  unwell — feel  my  pulse." 
"  Yes,"    Sir,    said    the   doctor,    "  that    you 
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certainly  are ;  you  have  the  same  fever  on  you 
as  Captain  W.     Singular  !"" 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  be  rather  too  singular, 
Doctor.  Poor  W.  had  obloquy  enough  on 
account  of  his  illness;  and  if  a  second  captain  in 
the  navy  were  to  be  obliged  to  send  a  similar 
excuse,  we  should  be  at  a  pretty  discount  with 
the  red-coats.  If  you  can  do  any  thing  for 
me,  do;  but  it  must  be  perfectly  understood 
that  fight  to-morrow  evening  I  will,  even  if 
I  am  carried  to  the  ground. "" 

"  Certainly,  Captain  Delmar,  if  it  is  possible. 
I  think  that  a  little  blood  must  be  taken  from 
you  immediately,  and  probably  the  fever  may 
subside." 

But  before  his  arm  could  be  bound  up,  the 
captain  became  incoherent  in  his  discourse,  and 
after  the  bleeding  had  been  performed,  when 
he  attempted  to  look  at  his  papers,  he  was  so 
confused  that  he  found  it  impossible,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  put  to  bud  immediately.  When 
the  surgeon  came  out  of  his  bed-room,  lie  -aid 
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to  us,  "  He'll  never  get  up  to  fight  that  duel, 
depend  upon  it ;  the  fever  increases — it  may  be 
that  he  may  never  rise  again — I  fear  it  is  the 
yellow  fever.11 

"  A  bad  job,"  replied  the  master — "  a  very 
bad  job  indeed;  two  captains  in  the  navy  re- 
ceiving challenges,  and  both  sending  excuses 
on  account  of  illness.  The  service  will  be  dis- 
graced.    I'll  fight  the  soldier  myself." 

"  That  will  never  do,11  replied  the  surgeon  ; 
"  it  will  not  help  the  captain  that  he  has  sent 
one  of  his  officers  in  his  stead.  Steward,  make 
me  a  bed  up  here  in  this  room;  I  shall  not 
leave  the  house  to-night." 

"  It's  of  no  use  my  staying  here,"  observed 
the  master;  "  nor  you  either,  Keener  let's  go 
on  board,  and  we  will  be  here  early  to-morrow 
morning.     Confounded  bad  job  this — good-by.11 

The  master  and  I  returned  to  the  boat.  I 
bad  been  reflecting  a  good  deal  on  the  disgrace 
which  would,  at  all  events  for  a  certain  period, 
be  thrown  upon  the  service  and  Captain  Delmar 
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by  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  before  I 
had  gone  up  the  ship's  side  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  As  soon  as  we  were  on  board,  I  re- 
quested the  master  to  allow  me  to  speak  to  him 
in  his  cabin,  and  when  we  were  there,  after  can- 
vassing the  question,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
what  discredit  would  ensue,  and  working  him  up 
into  a  great  state  of  irritation,  I  then  proposed 
to  him  what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  "  Every  one  says  how  like  I  am  to 
Captain  Delmar,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  I. 

"  If  you  were  his  own  son,  you  could  not  be 
more  so,"  replied  the  master. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  am  now  as  tall  as  he  is  ;  the 
colour  of  my  hair  is  lighter,  certainly,  but  the 
captain  wears  a  wig.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  if  I  were  to  put  on  the  captain's 
uniform  and  wig,  as  the  duel  i>>  to  take  place  in 
the  evening,  they  never  could  find  out  that  it 
was  not  the  captain;  and  as  for  a  good  shot,  I 
think  I  can  hit  a  button  as  well  as  the  best 
duellist  in  existence."''' 
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The  master  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent  for  a 
short  time :  at  last  he  said,  "  What  you  pro- 
pose is  certainly  very  easy;  but  why  should  you 
risk  your  life  for  Captain  Delmar  ?" 

"  Why,  did  you  not  offer  to  do  it  just  now 
for  the  honour  of  the  service?  I  have  that 
feeling,  and  moreover  wish  to  serve  Captain 
Delmar,  who  has  been  my  patron.  What's  the 
life  of  a  midshipman  worth,  even  if  I  were  to 
fall  ?— nothing." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  replied  the  master, 
bluntly ;  and  then  correcting  himself,  he  added, 
"  that  is,  midshipmen  in  general ;  but  I  think 
you  may  be  worth  something  by-and-by.  How- 
ever, Keene,  I  do  think,  on  the  whole,  it's  a 
very  good  plan,  and  if  the  captain  is  not  better 
to-morrow,  we  will  then  consider  it  more 
seriously.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  are  more 
likely  to  pin  the  fellow  than  the  captain,  who, 
although  as  brave  as  a  man  can  be,  has  not,  I 
believe,  fired  twenty  pistols  in  his  life.     Good 
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night,  and  I  hardly  need  say  we  must  keep  our 
secret.1' 

"  Never  fear,  Sir.     Good  night." 

I  went  to  my  hammock,  quite  overjoyed  at 
the  half  consent  given  by  the  master  to  my 
proposition.  It  would  give  me  such  a  claim  on 
Captain  Dclmar  if  I  survived;  and  if  I  fell,  at 
all  events  he  would  cherish  my  memory  ;  but  as 
for  falling,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  not.  I  had 
a  presentiment  (probably  no  more  than  the 
buoyant  hope  of  youth)  that  I  should  be  the 
victor.  At  all  events,  I  went  to  sleep  verv 
soundly,  and  did  not  wake  until  I  was  roused 
up  by  the  quarter-master  on  the  following- 
morning. 

After  breakfast,  the  master  requested  a  boat 
to  be  manned,  and  we  went  on  shore.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  house,  we  found  the  surgeon  in 
great  anxiety ;  the  captain  was  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  and  the  fever  was  at  the  highest. 

'k  How  is  he?"  demanded  the  master. 

"  More  likely  to  go  out  of  the  world  himself 
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than  to  send  another  out  of  it,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon. "  He  cannot  well  be  worse,  and  that  is 
all  that  I  can  say.  He  has  been  raving  all 
night,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  nearly 
two  pounds  of  blood  from  him  ;  and,  Mr. 
Keene,"  continued  the  surgeon,"  he  talks  a 
great  deal  of  you  and  other  persons.  You  may 
go  in  to  him,  if  you  please,  for  I  have  as  much 
as  possible  kept  the  servants  away — they  will 
talk." 

"  Bob  Cross  is  down  below,  Sir,"  replied  I ; 
"  he  is  the  safest  man  to  wait  upon  him." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Keene  —  send  for  him, 
and  he  shall  remain  at  his  bedside." 

The  master  then  spoke  with  the  surgeon  and 
communicated  my  proposition,  and  the  surgeon 
replied,  "  Well,  from  what  I  have  learned  this 
night,  there  is  no  person  who  has  so  great  a 
right  to  take  his  place,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well,  both  for  the  captain's  sake  and  his  own  ; 
at  all  events,  I  will  go  with  you,  and,  in  case  of 
accident,  do  my  best." 
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The  matter  was,  therefore,  considered  as  ar- 
ranged, and  I  went  into  the  captain's  room. 
He  was  delirious,  and  constantly  crying  out 
about  his  honour  and  his  disgrace  ;  indeed  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  his  anxiety  to  meet  his  an- 
tagonist was  one  very  great  cause  of  the  fever 
having  run  so  high ;  but  at  times  he  changed 
the  subject,  and  then  he  spoke  of  me  and  my 
mother.  "  Where  is  my  boy — my  own  boy, 
Percival  ?"  said  he — "  my  pride — where  is  he  ? 
— Arabella,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me — 
no,  Arabella;  consider  the  consequence  ;"  and 
then  he  would  burst  out  in  such  fond  expres- 
sions towards  me,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks  as  I  planted  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
for  he  was  insensible,  and  I  could  do  so  without 
offence. 

Bob  Cross,  who  had  for  some  time  been  at 
his  bedside,  wiped  the  (ears  from  his  eyes,  and 
said,  "  Master  Keene,  how  this  man  must  have 
suffered,  to  have  cloaked   his  feelings  towards 
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you  in  the  way  which  he  has  done.  However,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  all  this,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will 
tell  him  of  it  -  aye,  if  I  get  seven  dozen  for  it 
the  next  minute.11 

I  remained  with  Bob  Cross  at  his  bedside  for 
the  whole  day,  during  which  he  more  than 
twenty  times  acknowledged  me  as  his  son.  As 
the  evening  closed  in,  I  prepared  in  silence  for 
the  duty  I  had  to  perform.  To  the  surprise  of 
Cross,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  I  intended,  I 
stripped  off  my  own  clothes  and  put  on  those  of 
the  captain,  and  then  put  his  wig  over  my  own 
hair ;  I  then  examined  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
was  satisfied. 

"  Well,"  said  Cross,  looking  at  me,  "  you  do 
look  like  the  captain  himself,  and  might  almost 
go  on  board  and  read  the  articles  of  war ;  but 
surely,  Master  Keene,"  added  he,  looking  at 
the  captain  as  he  lay  senseless  in  bed,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  foolery  of  this  sort." 

"  It  is  no  foolery,  Bob,"  replied  I,  taking  his 
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hand  ;  "  I  am  going  to  represent  the  captain 
and  fight  a  duel  for  him,  or  the  service  will  be 
disgraced." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  the  captain  had  a  duel 
to  fight,"  replied  Bob,  "  although  I  heard  that 
there  had  been  words/1 

I  then  explained  the  whole  to  him.  "  You 
are  right,  Master  Keene — right  in  every  thing ; 
may  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  good  luck — 
I  wish  I  might  go  with  you." 

"  No,  Bob,  that  must  not  be." 

"  Then,  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  floor 
the  soldier.  Lord,  what  a  state  I  shall  be  in 
till  I  know  what  has  taken  place  !" 

"  It  will  soon  be  known,  Bob  ;  so,  good-by, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again."  I  then  went 
out  of  the  bedroom. 

The  Burgeon  actually  started  when  I  made 
my  appearance,  and  acknowledged  that  the  per- 
sonation was  exact.  Taking  the  arm  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  master,  we  set  off,  the  master 
carrying  the  pistols,  which  had  been  prepared, 
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and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  My  disguise  was  so  complete, 
that  we  had  not  hesitated  to  walk  out  sooner 
than  we  had  intended,  and  we  found  ourselves 
the  first  on  the  field  of  action,  which  I  was 
glad  of. 

About  dusk,  which  was  the  time  agreed 
upon,  and  about  five  minutes  after  our  arrival, 
our  antagonists  made  their  appearance.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
twilight  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  a  polite  bow 
was  exchanged,  and  the  ground  marked  out  at 
eight  paces  by  the  master  and  the  second  of  my 
opponent.  A  very  short  parley  then  took  place 
between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  other  gentleman, 
who  officiated  for  the  adjutant,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  turn  back  to  back,  with 
our  pistols  ready,  and  that  on  the  words,  "  Make 
ready — present — fire,1'  given  in  succession,  we 
were  to  turn  round  to  each  other,  level,  and  fire. 
This  made  it  more  difficult  to  hit ;  indeed  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  take  aim,  as  the  words 
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were  given  so  quick  after  each  other ;  and  the 
great  point  was,  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  word  was 
given. 

The  first  discharge  was  not  lucky  for  me. 
I  missed  my  antagonist,  and  received  his  bullet 
in  my  left  shoulder.  This  did  not,  however, 
disable  me,  and  I  said  nothing  about  it. 
The  pistols  were  again  loaded  and  handed  to  us, 
and  on  the  signal  being  given,  my  adversary ?s 
pistol  went  off  a  little  before  the  word  "  fire n 
was  given,  and  I  felt  myself  again  hit ;  but  I 
returned  the  fire,  and  with  fatal  success.  The 
ball  went  through  his  body,  and  he  fell.  The 
surgeon,  master,  and  his  second,  immediately 
went  up,  and  raised  him  in  a  sitting  position, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  senseless. 

In  the  meantime  I  remained  where  I  was, 
having  dropped  my  pistol  on  the  ground. 
That  I  had  an  unpleasant  pang  at  the  idea  of  a 
fellow-creature  having  fallen  by  my  hand  in  a 
duel,  I  acknowledge;  but  when  I  called  to 
mind    why  I    had   fought   the  duel,  and    that    I 
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had  saved  the  honour  of  the  captain  (may  I  not 
say  at  once  my  father's  honour,  for  that  was  my 
feeling  ?)  I  could  not,  and  did  not,  repent  the 
deed.  But  I  had  not  time  given  me  to  analyze 
my  feelings;  a  sensation  of  faintness  rapidly 
crept  over  me :  the  fact  was,  that  I  had  been 
bleeding  profusely  ;  and  while  the  surgeon  and 
the  others  were  still  hanging  over  the  expiring 
adjutant,  I  dropped,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
ground.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  in 
bed,  and  attended  on  by  the  surgeon,  the 
master,  and  Bob  Cross. 

"  Keep  quiet,  Keene,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"  and  all  will  be  well ;  but  keep  quiet,  that  we 
may  have  no  fever.  Here,  drink  this,  and  try 
if  you  cannot  go  to  sleep.  They  raised  me  up, 
and  I  swallowed  the  mixture ;  my  head  was  so 
confused,  and  I  was  so  weak,  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  hardly  dared  breathe,  lest  my  breath  should 
leave  my  body,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  myself 
again  on  the  pillow.  I  was  soon  in  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  arouse  for  many 
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hours,  and,  as  I  afterwards  was  told,  had  had  a 
very  narrow  escape,  from  the  exhaustion  arising 
from  the  excessive  hemorrhage. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning, 
I  could  scarcely  recal  my  senses.  I  saw  Bob 
Cross  sometimes,  and  I  heard  moaning  and 
talking.  I  thought  the  latter  was  my  own 
voice,  but  it  was  Captain  Delmar,  whose  fever 
still  continued,  and  who  was  in  an  alarming- 
state.  It  was  not  till  the  evening,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  duel,  that  I  could  completely 
recal  my  senses ;  then  I  did,  and  motioned  to 
Cross  that  I  wanted  drink.  He  gave  me  some 
lemonade — it  was  nectar  ;  he  then  went  out  for 
the  surgeon,  who  came  to  the  bedside,  and  felt 
my  pulse. 

"  You'll  do  now,  my  boy,"  said  he  ;  "  get  an- 
other good  sleep  to-night,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  well." 

"  Where  am  I  hit  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  had  a  ball  in  your  shoulder  and 
another  in    your    hip,   but    they    are    both   ex- 
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tracted ;  the  one  in  the  hip  cut  through  a  large 
vein,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  so  great  before 
you  could  be  brought  here,  that  at  one  time 
I  thought  you  were  gone.  Your  life  hung 
upon  a  thread  for  hours;  but  we  may  thank 
God  that  all  is  right  now.  You  have  no  fever, 
and  your  pulse  is  getting  strong  again.1' 

"  How's  the  captain,  Sir  ?" 

"  As  bad  as  bad  can  be  just  now  ;  but  I  have 
hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better." 

»  And  Captain  W.,  Sir  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  dead ;  and  has  so 
decidedly  proved  that  his  fever  was  not  a  sham, 
the  soldiers  are  a  little  ashamed  of  themselves 
— and  so  they  ought  to  be;  but  too  often 
o-ood  feelings  come  too  late.  Now,  Keene, 
you  have  talked  quite  enough  for  to-night; 
take  your  sedative  mixture,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  ;  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  be 
able  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like." 

"  Only  one  more,  Sir  : — Is  the  adjutant 
dead  ?" 
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"  I  have  not  heard,"  replied  the  surgeon ; 
"  but  we  shall  know  to-morrow :  now  go  to 
sleep,  and  good  night." 

When  the  surgeon  left  the  room,  "Bob?" 
said  I. 

"  Not  an  answer  will  I  give  to-night,  Mr. 
Keene,"  said  Bob  Cross ;  "  to-morrow  morning 
we'll  have  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  whole 
story.  You  must  obey  orders,  Sir,  and  go  to 
sleep.,, 

As  I  knew  Bob  would  do  as  he  said,  I  laid 
my  head  down,  and  was  soon  once  more  in  for- 
getfulness.  It  was  not  daylight  when  I  again 
awoke,  and  found  Cross  snoring  in  the  chair  by 
the  bedside :  poor  fellow,  he  had  never  lain 
down  since  he  came  on  shore,  when  the  captain 
was  first  taken  ill.  I  felt  much  better,  although 
my  wounds  tingled  a  little,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  know  if  Captain  Delmar  was  out  of 
danger;  but  that  could  not  be  ascertained  till  I 
saw  the  surgeon.  I  remained  thinking  over  the 
events  which  hail  passed.     I  called  to  mind  that 
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the  captain,  in  his  delirium,  had  called  me  his 
own  boy,  his  Percival,  and  I  felt  more  happy. 

About  an  hour  after  I  had  awoke,  the  sur- 
geon came  into  the  room.  "  How  is  Captain 
Delmar,  Sir  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  much  better : 
but  I  must  wake  up  poor  Cross,  who  is  tired 
out." 

Cross,  who  was  awake  the  moment  that  we 
spoke,  was  now  on  his  legs. 

"  You  must  go  to  the  captain,  and  keep  the 
bed-clothes  on  him,  Cross.  He  is  now  in  a 
perspiration,  and  it  must  not  be  checked — do 
you  understand?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bob,  walking  away  into  the 
other  room. 

"  You  are  all  right  again,  Keene,"  said  the 
surgeon,  feeling  my  pulse ;  "  we  will  look  at 
your  wounds  by-and-by,  and  change  the  dress- 
ing." 

"  Tell  me,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  how  have  you 
managed  ?    Nobody  has  found  it  out  ?" 
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u  Oh,  no ;  it  is  supposed  that  Captain  Del- 
mar  is  badly  wounded,  and  that  you  have  the 
yellow  fever,  and  we  must  keep  it  up — that  is 
the  reason  why  Bob  Cross  is  the  only  one  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  sick  rooms.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Captain  Delmar  will  be  sensible  in  a 
few  hours,  and  then  we  shall  be  puzzled  what 
to  say  to  him.     Must  we  tell  him  the  truth  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  Sir,  at  all  events :  tell  him 
that  he  has  fought  the  duel,  and  killed  his  man  ; 
he  will  think  that  he  did  it  when  he  was  out  of 
his  senses,  or  else  that  the  fever  has  driven  it 
from  his  memory." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  way 
just  now;  it  will  relieve  his  mind,  for  with  his 
return  to  sensibility,  will  also  revive  his  feel- 
ings of  disgrace  and  dishonour;  and  if  they  are 
not  checked,  the  fever  may  come  on  again." 

The  surgeon  gave  me  some  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  then  dressed  my  wounds,  which  he 
pronounced  were  doing  quite  well  ;  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  the  master  came  on  shore  with 
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the  first  lieutenant.  The  master  came  into  my 
room  after  the  first  lieutenant  went  away,  who 
had  been  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  could  not  see 
Captain  Delmar — and  he  of  course  did  not  wish 
to  come  into  contact  with  me,  who  he  supposed 
had  the  yellow  fever.  In  the  afternoon  Captain 
Delmar  woke  up  from  his  stupor — the  fever  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  combat  with  but 
extreme  debility.  "  Where  am  I  ?"  said  he, 
after  a  pause ;  and,  recollecting  himself,  he 
continued  to  Cross,  who  was  the  only  person  in 
the  room,  and  who  had  received  his  instructions 
from  the  surgeon,  "  How  long  have  I  lain 
here  ?" 

"  Ever  since  the  duel,  Sir." 
"  The  duel — how  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  I  mean  ever  since  your  honour  fought  the 
duel,  and  killed  the  soldger  officer.-" 

"  Killed — duel — I     can't     recollect     having 
fought  the  duel.r' 

"Dare  say  not,  your  honour,"  replied  Bob; 
"  you  were  in  a  roaring  fever  at  the  time,  but 
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you  would  not  stay  in  bed,  all  the  surgeon 
could  do;  go  you  would — but  when  you  had 
fought,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  you  back 
again.11 

"  And  so  I  really  have  fought — I  have  not 
the  least  recollection — I  must  have  been  in  a 
high  fever  indeed.     Where's  the  surgeon  ?" 

"  He's  in  the  verandah  below,  Sir,  speaking 
to  some  soldger  officers,  who  have  come  to 
inquire  after  your  health.     Here  he  comes.11 

The  surgeon  came  in,  and  Captain  Delmar 
then  said  to  him,  "  Is  this  all  true  that  Cross 
has  been  telling  me  ?  Have  I  really  fought  a 
duel  and  killed  my  adversary  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  say,  Sir,  that  he  is  dead,  and 
was  buried  yesterday  ;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
must  not  talk  any  more  at  present — you  must 
be  quiet  for  a  few  hours." 

"  Well,  doctor,  so  that  my  honour  is  saved', 
I  am  content  to  obey  you — its  very  odd11 — In  it 
the  captain  was  exhausted,  and  was  silent,  and 
in  a   few   minutes   he    was   again    asleep,    and 
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remained  slumbering  till  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  much  better.  He  then  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  surgeon,  making  him 
describe  the  duel;  and  the  latter  did  so,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  captain  ;  and  he  also  informed 
him  that  I  had  been  taken  ill  with  the  fever, 
and  was  in  the  next  room. 

"Next  room!1'  replied  the  captain:  "why 
was  he  not  sent  on  board  ?  Are  all  the  mid- 
shipmen who  are  taken  ill  to  be  brought  to  my 
house  to  be  cured  ?" 

I  overheard  this  reply  of  the  captain,  and 
it  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  felt  what  an  invinci- 
ble pride  had  to  be  conquered  before  I  could 
obtain  my  wishes. 

The  surgeon  answered  Captain  Delmar,  "  As 
only  you  and  Mr.  Keene  were  taken  with  the 
fever,  I  thought  it  better  that  he  should  remain 
here,  than  that  the  ship's  company  should  take 
it  by  his  being  sent  on  board.  I  trust,  Captain 
Delmar,  I  have  done  right  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "  you  did 
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perfectly  right — I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  hope 
Mr.  Keene  is  doing  well  ?" 

"  I  trust  that  we  shall  get  him  through  it, 
Sir,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

"  Pray    let    him    have    any    thing    that    he 

requires,   Mr. ;   let  him   want  for  nothing 

during  his  illness  and  convalescence.  He  would 
be  a  heavy  loss  to — the  service,"  added  the 
captain. 

"He  would,  indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon. 

"  Here  are  the  journals  of  St.  Pierre,  in  which 
there  are  several  accounts  of  the  duel,  most 
of  them  incorrect.  Some  say  that  you  were 
twice  wounded,  others  once." 

"I  dare  say  they  thought  so,"  replied  the 
captain,  "  for  Cross  tells  me  that  I  was  carried 
home.  It's  very  singular  that  I  should  have 
fought  in  such  a  condition.     Thank  you,  Mr. 

;  I  will  read  them  when  I  have  laid  down 

a  little,  for  I  am  tired  again  already." 
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The  surgeon  then  informed  the  captain  of 
the  death  of  Captain  W. 

"Poor  fellow!-"  replied  Captain  Delmar. 
"  Well,  I  will  not  make  any  appointments  until 
I  am  better."  The  captain  then  lay  down 
again,  leaving  the  newspapers  on  the  cover- 
let. 

A  week  now  passed,  during  which  both  the 
captain  and  I  became  nearly  convalescent :  we 
had  both  been  out  of  bed,  and  had  remained 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  sofas  in  our  respective 
rooms.  The  surgeon  told  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tell  him  the  truth  very  soon, 
and  that  he  thought  he  would  do  so  on  the 
following  day.  It  did,  however,  happen  that 
the  discovery  was  not  made  to  him  by  the 
surgeon.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  latter  was 
on  board,  Captain  Delmar  felt  so  strong  that  he 
resolved  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  go  into  the 
sitting-room.  He  desired  Cross  to  give  them 
to  him,  and  the  first  articles   handed   to  him 
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were  his  trowsers,   and   Bob  quite  forgot  that 
I  had  worn  them. 

"  Why,  how's  this  ?"  said  the  captain — 
"  here's  a  hole  through  the  waistband,  and 
they   are  bloody." 

Bob  was  so  frightened,  that  he  walked  out  of 
the  room  as  if  he  had  not  heard  what  the 
captain  had  said.  It  appears  that  the  captain 
took  up  his  coat  and  discovered  another  hole  in 
the  shoulder,  with  the  same  marks  of  blood. 

"  This  is  quite  a  dream,"  said  the  captain, 
talking  to  himself;  "I've  no  wound,  and  yet 
the  newspapers  say  that  I  was  wounded  twice. 
Cross  !  Cross  ! — Where  is  Cross  ?" 

Bob,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  my  room, 
where  we  overheard  every  thing  he  said,  whis- 
pered, "  It's  no  use  now,  Mr.  Keene — I  must 
tell  it  all  ;  never  fear  me,  I  know  how  to  do 
it  ;"  and  then  he  obeyed  the  captain's  sum- 
mon?, leaving  me  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
anxiety. 

"  Cross,"  said  the   captain  sternly,   "  I  insist 
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upon  knowing  the  truth  :  I  have  been  deceived 
by  my  officers.     Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  fight  this 

duel  r 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Cross,  "  the  truth  was 
only  kept  back  from  you  till  you  were  quite 
well  again,  and  I  suppose  I  must  tell  it  to  you 
now.  You  were  too  ill,  and  you  raved  about 
your  honour,  and  that  you  were  disgraced,  and 
that"— 

"  Well,  go  on,  Sir." 

"  I  will,  Captain  Delmar ;  but  I  hope  you'll 
not  be  angry,  Sir.  Mr.  Keene  could  not  tear 
to  see  you  in  that  way,  and  he  said  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  for  you  at  any  time,  and  he 
begged  Mr.  Smith,  the  master,  to  allow  him  to 
fight  the  duel,  because  he  said  that  he  was  so 
like  you  in  person  (which  somehow  or  other  he 
is,  that's  certain),  that  no  one  would  know  it 
was  him  if  he  put  on  your  honour's  wig  and 
uniform  :  that's  how  it  was,  Sir.1' 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Well,  Sir,  the  master  could  not  bear  the 
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sneering  of  the  sogers  on  shore,  and  he  consented 
that  Mr.  Keene  should  take  your  place,  which 
he  did,  Sir  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry 
with  Mr.  Keene,  for  it's  your  old  coat,  Sir,  and 
I  think  it  may  have  a  piece  let  in,  that  it  won't 
be  seen.' 

Cross  then  went  on  describing  the  whole 
affair — of  course,  praising  me — and  told  the 
captain  that  everybody  on  board,  as  well  as  on 
shore,  thought  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that  I 
had  been  taken  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  that 
nobody  knew  the  real  truth  except  the  master, 
the  surgeon,  and  himself. 

"  Is  Mr.  Keene  seriously  hurt?"  inquired  the 
captain,  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  Sir  ;  the  doctor  says  he  will  do  very  well. 
He  was  as  near  gone  as  ever  a  man  was :  at  one 
time,  his  breath  would  not  move  a  feather — all 
the  blood  was  out  of  his  body."" 

For  a  minute  the  captain  made  no  reply  :  at 
last  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  You  may  leave 
the  room,  Cross.'1 
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What  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Cap- 
tain Delmar  when  he  was  left  to  reflect  upon 
the  information  which  he  had  received,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  that  he  was  not  angry  I  inferred  by 
the  tone  in  which  he  desired  Cross  to  leave  the 
room.  I  was  absorbed  in  my  own  feelings, 
when  the  surgeon  entered  the  room,  and  gave 
me  a  letter.  "  Here's  a  schooner  just  come  in 
with  despatches  from  the  admiral,"  said  the 
surgeon  ;  "  the  second  lieutenant  has  brought 
them  on  shore  for  the  captain,  and  among  the 
letters  from  England  I  found  this  one  for  you. 
I  have  seen  Cross,"  continued  the  surgeon,  nod- 
ding his  head  significantly  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  The  second  lieutenant,  with  despatches, 
Sir,"  reported  Bob  Cross  to  the  captain  in  the 
other  room — "  shall  I  shew  him  in?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  well ;  desire  him  to  send 
them  in  by  you,"  replied  the  captain. 

While  the  captain  was  busy  with  his  des- 
patches, I  read  my  letter,  which  was  from  my 
mother,    enclosing   a   copy    of    one    from    my 
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grandmother,  announcing  my  mother's  death. 
Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  dying 
wishes;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  course.  I 
felt  happy  that  this  letter  to  the  captain  ar- 
rived at  such  a  propitious  time,  as  I  knew  that 
the  announcement  of  my  mother's  death  would 
be  a  great  point  in  my  favour.  That  it  ought 
not  to  have  been,  I  confess;  but  I  knew  whom 
I  had  to  deal  with  :  the  captain  was  ashamed  of 
his  intimacy,  and  the  claims  of  my  mother  upon 
him,  but  not  so  much  ashamed  of  me  ;  and,  now 
that  she  was  removed,  probably  he  might  not 
be  at  all  ashamed.  3\Iy  mother  was  no  relation, 
and  below  him — I  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  half  ennobled  by  so  being. 

The  captain  sent  on  board  orders  for  getting 
under  weigh.  It  appeared  that  the  admiral  had 
written  to  him,  desiring  him  to  sail  lor  the  coast 
of  South  America,  to  look  after  a  French  fri- 
gate, anil  that,  as  there  was  no  farther  occasion 
for  so  large  a  force  at  Martinique,  he  was  to 
leave  the  next  senior  officer  in  command  ;  but 
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this  was  Captain  W.,  who  had  died  of  the 
fever. 

As  senior  in  command,  Captain  Delmar  then 
filled  up  the  vacancy ;  the  captain  of  a  corvette 
was  appointed  to  Captain  W/s  ship  ;  our  first 
lieutenant  to  the  command  of  the  corvette ;  but 
the  lieutenant's  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  afternoon ;  in  the 
evening,  the  master  was  sent  for,  and  a  consul- 
tation held  with  him  and  the  surgeon,  which 
ended  in  the  captain's  consenting  to  go  on 
board  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  my  being  put  into  a  cot,  and  re- 
moved on  board  to  the  captain's  cabin,  as  if  still 
too  weak  with  the  fever  to  quit  my  bed.  Cross 
was  enjoined  silence,  and  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted by  the  surgeon  with  the  result  of  the 
conference. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  embarked, 
and  we  hove  the  anchor  up,  and  made  sail  to 
the  southward.     It  must  be  observed,  that  I 
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had  neither  seen,  nor  had  any  communications 
with  the  captain,  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 
He  was  informed  by  the  surgeon  that  I  was 
in  great  distress  of  mind  at  the  news  of  my 
mother's  death,  and  that  my  recovery  would  be 
retarded  in  consequence. 
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